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COMMONS. 


MONDAY,  February  17,  1783^ 

TH  E  Houfe  was  more  crouded  with  members 
and  ftrangers,  than  it  has  been  known  for 
many  years.  There  were  upwards  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  members  in  the  houfe  at  one  time.  About 
four  o’clock  the  order  of  the  day  was  called  for  ; 
and  the  clerk  at  the  table  read  the  Articles  of  Peace 
with  France  and  Spain;  and  the  Provifional  Arti« 
cles  with  America. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  then  rofe  to  move  the  addrefs  - 
he  began  with  faying  he  felt  mixed  fentiments  of 
regret  and  fatisfa&ion :  that  whilft  he  congratulated 
the  houfe  and  the  country  upon  feeing  the  pro- 
greffion  towards  certain  ruin  flopped,  and  a  period 

B  put 

JL  •* 


put  to  fuch  a  coni  plication  of  evils  as  had  fcarce 
ever  combined  together,  —  he  could  not  without 
pain  refledt  that  in  the  courfe  of  fo  few  years, 
all  our  boafted  empire  upon  the  continent  of  North 

i  • 

America  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  pofleffion  of  France  at  the  outfet  of 
the  lad:  war.  That  a  peace  was  always  unpopular, 
—  if  the  war  was  profperous,  the  hopes  were  difap- 
pointed,  —  if  difafirous,  the  conceffions  were  humi¬ 
liating, —  that  if  he  had  anything  to  build  upon 
popularity,  or  if  prudence  was  his  character,  he 
fhould  content  himfclf  with  a  filent  vote  upon  the 
occafion,  rather"  than  draw  upon  himfelf  clamour 
from  without  doors,  and  the  attack  of  party  fpirit 
within.  That,  however,  popular  prejudice  gave 
way  to  time,  and  truth  fooner  or  later  carried  con- 
vidlion  with  it.  That  as  to  Minifters  and  the  can¬ 
didates  for  Miniftry,  he  looked  upon  them  as  dea¬ 
lers  in  the  fame  nierchadize,  that  they  dilcredited 
each  others  wares  to  recommend  their  own,  and 
to  draw  cuftomcrs  to  them.  That  thinking  men 
admired  their  ingenuity,  but  reduced  their  argu¬ 
ments  to  their  Juft  value. 

That  the  queftion  before  the  houfe  was  (imply- this, 
whether  fuch.  a  peace  was  better  than  fuch  a  war.  — 
He  then  proceeded  to  fiiew  the  neceflity  of  peace 
from  the  Hate  of  the  country.  He  proved  by  pa¬ 
pers  upon  the  table,  that  the  intereft  of  the  public 

debt,  was  increafed  from  lefs  than  four  millions  and 

*  a  half 


(  3  ) 

a  half  at  the  beginning  of  Lord  North’s  war,  to 

near  nine  millions  and  a  half  at  prefent.  —  That  this 
fix  years  war  had  cod  us  therefore  confiderably 

more  than  all  the  fucceffes  of  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 

borough  and  Lord  Chatham,  and  all  the  wars  put 
together  from  the  time  of  the  revolution  for  near  a 
century.  —  That  it  had  entailed  a  permanent  burthen 

■  Ji  4  ■  *  J 

upon  the  land  of  England  in  her  reduced  date,  of 
ten  fhillings  in  the  pound  additional  land-tax ;  that 
our  expence  in  peace  would  be  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  millions  per  annum,  with  an  income  of 
eleven  millions :  that  he  remembered  the  dole  of  the 
laft  war,  and  how  neceftary  peace  was  then  thought 
by  fome  of  .the  wifeft  authorities.  What  would 

they  now  fay  were  they  to  give  their  opinions  upon  the 

*  '  -  *  „ 

prelent  queftion.  The  price  now  paid  by  us  lor  our 
peace  to  France  and  Spain,  was  the  facrifice  of  one 
fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft-Indies,  two  Floridas,  the 
ifland  of  Minorca  difmantled,  therefore  ufelefs  to  us, 
and  fome  immaterial  advantages  in  their  fifhery  and 
in  their  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  —  Price  paid 
by  France  at  the  laft  peace,  Dominica,  Grenada,  the 
Grenadines,  Tobago,  Sr.  Vincents,  all  her  poficl- 
fions  in  Canada  and  North  America,  humiliating 
reftraints  upon  her  fifhery,  —  in  Europe,  Minorca,  — 
in  Africa,  Senegal,  — in  India  fhe  confented  that  her 
fettlements  in  Bengal  fbould  be  defencelefs,  and  con¬ 
tented  herfelf  with  the  trade  after  abandoning  all  her 

B  z  pro- 
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projedls  of  dominion  ;  and  Spain  yielded  up  the  two 
Floridas. 

That  as  to  America  their  independence  was  no  con- 
ceffion,  fince  you  could  not  deprive  them  of  it.  That 
the  extent  of  their  boundary  was  no  difadvantage  to 
you,  but  was  well  chofe  to  prevent  all  future  contefts 
by  lakes  and  rivers,  common  to  both  countries ; 
that  Canada  left  us  more  territory  than  he  hoped 
would  ever  be  fettled  from  this  country.  That 
the  intereft  of  the  fincere  Loyalifts  were  as  dear 
to  him  as  to  any  man,  but  that  he  could  never  think 
it  would  have  been  promoted  by  carrying  on  that 
unfortunate  war  which  Parliament  had  in  fad  fuf- 
pended  before  the  beginning  of  the  treaty.  That  it 
was  impofiible  after  the  part  Congrefs  was  pledged 
to  take  in  it,  to  conceive  that  their  recommendation 
would  not  have  its  proper  influence  on  the  different 
legiflatures —  that  he  did  not  himfelf  fee  what  more 
could  have  been  done  on  their  behalf,  except  by  re¬ 
newing  the  war  for  their  fakes,  and  increafing  ours 
and  their  calamities.  That  thofe  who  had  conftantly 
been  holding  out  to  us  the  profperities  of  this  country, 
her  inexhauftible  relburces  —the  fubjugation  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  all  the  golden  dreams  with  which  we  were  fa 
long  deluded,  would  he  doubted  not,  condemn  this 
peace  as  ignominious,  or  any  other,  by  which  we  did 
rive  the  lav/  to  the  belligerant  powers ;  that  they 

salk.ec]  and  ailed  as  foolilh  gamefters,  whole  paffions 

bine] 
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bind  them  more  ftrongly  to  perfevere  the  more  their 
Ioffes  galled  them  —  that  wife  men  would  think  you 
could  not  too  foon  rife  up  from  a  lofing  game,  and 
that  all  he  fhould  anfwer  to  fuch  arguments  was,  to 
rejoice  that  fuch  a  fpirit  of  infatuation  did  no  longer 
guide  our  councils.  That  if  others  who  felc  as  he 
did  the  necelfity  of  peace,  and  had  knocked  at  every 
door  to  fue  for  it,  agreeing  with  him  on  the  premiles, 
rejected  the  conclulion,  it  would  remain  for  them  to 
prove  that  there  was  fome  difference  fo  effential  in 
our  favour  between  the  prefent  terms  and  what  they 
would  have  adopted,  as  to  compenfate  the  expence  of 
another  year,s  war— in  which  caie  he  did  not  doubt  the 
king  of  France  would  yield  inflantly  to  thofe  condi¬ 
tions,  upon  paying  the  fixteen  or  twenty  millions, 
fuch  a  delay  would  incur  to  Great  Britain.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  neceffity  of  changing  our  plan  of 
commercial  regulations,  and  concluded  with  expreffing 
his  hearty  thanks  to  the  minifters  for  having  brought 
us  out  of  our  difficulties  under  every  poffible  dif- 
courage  ment,  which  nothing  but  their  courage  and 
firmnefs  could  have  got  the  better  of.  d  hat  he  might 
poffibiy  differ  with  them  in  their  future  meafures,  but 
he  fhould  always  feel  pain  in  fo  doing,  from  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  very  important  iervice  they  now  did 

*  * 

their  country. 

He  then  moved  c:  That  an  humble  Addrefs  be 
“  prefentcd  to  his  Majefty,  to  return  his  Majefiy 

the  Thanks  of  this  Houfe  for  his  gracious  con^ 

ddcenfiQh 


tc  ckfcenfion  in  ordering  to  be  laid  before  us  the  Pre- 
liminary  and  Provifipnal  Articles  of  the  different 
Treaties  which  his  Majeliy  hath  concluded,  and 
to  afFuix  his  Majefty,  that  we  have  confidered  them 
“  with  that  attention  which  fo  important  a  fubjedt  re* 
i(  quires.  To  exprefs  in  the  mod  dutiful  manner  to 
his  Majefty  our  fatisfaddion,  that  his  Majefty  j)as, 
<c  in  confequence  of  the  powers  entrufted  to  him, 
<c  laid  the  foundation,  by  the  Provifional  Articles, 
“  with  the  States  of  North  America,  for  a  Treaty  of 
Peace,  which  we  truft  will  enfure  perfect  recon- 
ciliation  and  friendfhip  between  both  countries, 
That  in  this  confidence  we  prefume  to  exprefs  to 
«  his  Majefty  our  juft  expectation  that  the  feveral 
“  States  of  North  America  will  carry  into  effec- 
“  tual  and  fatisfaftory  execution  thofe  inealures, 
«  which  the  Congrefs  is  fo  folemnly  bound  by  the 
«  Treaty  to  recommend,  in  favour  of  fuch  perfons 
“  as.  have  buffered  for  the  part  which  they  have  taken 
“  in  the  war;  and  that  we  fnall  confider  this  cirr 
<•  cumftance  as  the  l'ureft  indication  of  returning 
««  friendfhip.  And  to  acknowledge  to  his  Majefty 
<•  our  due  fenfe  of  that  wife  and  paternal  regard  for 
the  happinefs  of  his  fubjects,  which  induced  his 
“  Majefty  to  relieve  them  from  a  burthenfome  andex- 
“  penfive  war,'  by  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace 
“  concluded  between  his  Majefty  and  the  Molt 
V  Chriftian  and  Cathalick  Kings.  To  allure  , his 
.•f  Majefty,  that  we  (hall  encourage  and  promote 


(  7  ) 

v  ‘  •  \ 

tc  gy-gj-y  exertion  of  his  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  and 
“  Ireland,  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
«  thofe  refources  which  muft  tend  to  the  certain 
«  augmentation  of  our  public  ftrength,  and  that, 

“  with  thefe  views,  we  lhall  raoft  diligently  turn 
“  our  attention  to  a  revifion  of  all  our  commercial 
“  laws,  and  endeavour  to  frame  them  upon  fuch 
«  liberal  principles  as  may  belt  extend  our  trade  and 
«  navigation,  and  proportionably  encreafe  his  Ma¬ 
te  jefty’s  naval  power,  which  can  aloue  encreafe  the 
“  profperity  of  his  dominions.” 

Mr.  Wilberforce  feconded  the  motion ;  he  in¬ 
veighed  againft  the  chimerical  ideas,  which  had 
been  entertained,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
but  which  never  could  have  been  realiled,  as  the 
confequenee  and  event  had  demonftrated.  ■  The 
immenfe  fums  which  the  nation  had  already  la¬ 
vished  to  no  purpofc,  had  nearly  exhaufted  our 
refources  •,  and  the  date  of  thefe  refources,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  little  fuccefs,  which  from  what 
had  palled,  we  had  any  reafon  to  expert  in  fu¬ 
ture,  ought  to  deter  us  from  every  hoftile  idea, 
and  induce  us  to  receive  with  thankfulnels  a 
peace,  which  in  our  prefent  circumftances,  was 
the  only  means  of  our  political  Salvation.  He 
alked,  if  notwithftanding  cur  luccefies  in  the  lad 
campaign,  we  had  a  right  to  expedt  to  be  able  to 
act  othervvife  than  on  the  defen  fi  ve  j  and  it  that 

was  the  cafe,  he  maintained  that  Inch  a  war  would 

be 
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our  ruin.  lie  then  dcfc&nted  on  the  trestles 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  endeavoured,  as  Mr. 
Pitt  had  done,  to  iliew  that  the  peace  was  not  as 
disadvantageous  to  us,  as  from  our  melancholy 
Situation,  we  had  reafon  to  have  apprehended. 
He  then  touched  upon  the  Provifiona]  Treaty  with 
America,  and  dwelt  with  Some  emotion  on  that 
part  of  it  which  related  to  the  Loyalifts  •,  it  was 
there  he  felt  for  his  country  ;  it  was  there  he  faw 


her  humiliated  ;  it  was  there  he  faw  her  at  the  feet 
of  America :  But  ftill  what  could  minifters  do  ? 
Were  they  to  renew  the  horrors  of  war,  and  plunge 
their  country  once  more  inro  expences  which  fhe 
never  could  be  able  to  bear  ?  He  was  of  opinion 
they  ought  not ;  becaufe,  the  end,  in  his  opinion, 
even  if  it  fhould  be  attained,  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  means ;  and  the  means  were  as  little  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  end ;  for  as  the  ftrength  of  this 
country,  in  the  moment  of  its  greateft  exertion,  was 
not  fufficient  to  reduce  the  Americans  by  force,  fo 
they  could  not  now  make  better  terms  for  the 
Loyalifts  than  they  had  done  ;  for  determined  as 
the  Americans  were,  previous  to  the  treaty,  to  treat 
the  Loyalifts  as  traitors  and  rebels  to  their  country, 
fo  nothing  but  fuch  a  force  as  we  had  not  been 
once  polfefted  of  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
could  beat  the  Americans  out  of  this  determina¬ 
tion.  He  concluded  by  exprefiing  his  hearty  ap¬ 
probation 


(  9  ) 

probation  of  the  peace,  and  confequently  of  the 
motion  that  he  rofe  to  fecond. 

Lord  John  Cavendijh  rofe  next:  he  faid  that  in 
great  part  of  what  had  been  advanced  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  who  made  the  motion,  he  per- 
*  *  ^ 

fedtly  agreed  with  him,  but  differed  in  feme  points 
mod  efientially*  That  honourable  member,  he  con¬ 
tended,  had  not  fairly  dated  the  queftion  that  na¬ 
turally  occurred  upon  the  peace  :  The  honourable 
member  faid,  that  the  queftion  was,  whether  fuch 
a  peace  as  we  had  now  got  was  preferable  to  the 
renewal  of  the  war:  if  this  was  really  the  ftate  of 
the  queftion,  he  verily  believed  there  could  not  be 
two  opinions  in  the  Houfe  ;  for  no  man  could  with 

for  a  revival  of  the  war  ;  but  he  took  the  queftion 

,  *  • 

to  be  more  truly  this,  “  Whether  a  better  peace 
than  this  could  poftibly  have  been  obtained  in  our 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs?”  To  this  queftion  he 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  give  an  anfwer  ;  it  was  of 
great  extent,  and  required  very  ferious  coniidera- 
tion  ;  and  here  a  very  natural  objection  occurred  to 
every  man  ;  the  addrefs  moved  for  by  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  dated,  that  the  Houle  had  ferioufiy 
confidered  the  preliminaries  ;  now  he  muft  lay  that 
this  aflertion  was  not  founded  in  fat 7 ;  for  the 
Houfe  had  not  confidered  the  preliminaries,  much 
lefs  bad  members  confidered  them  lerioufly.  It  was 
poflible  that  the  prefent  peace  mighc  be  the  bed 
that  could  have  been  obtained  ;  but  this  was  what 

C  the 
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the  Houle  knew  nothing  of  as  yet;  it  had  not  yet 
begun  an  enquiry  into  that  point  ;  nay,  the  bufinefs 
was  not  concluded  ;  for  if  the  treaty  of  Holland  was 
to  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  general  pacifica¬ 
tion,  the  whole  work  was  as  yet  incomplete;  and 
therefore  the  Houfe  would  aft  wifely  by  deferring 
to  give  any  opinion  till  the  whole  fhould  be  com- 
pleated  and  before  them.  As  to  the  refources  of  the 
country  lor  carrying  on  a  war,  he  would  fay  nothing 
of  them  :  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  but 
ftill,  let  them  be  what  they  mighr,  he  was  ready  to 
go  fo  far  in  the  addrefs  as  to  pledge  the  Hcufe  to 
abide  by  the  peace,  fucb  as  it  was,  and  confequently 
to  renounce  all  idea  of  renewing  the  war  :  But  he 
who  had  found  fault  with  the  peace  of  1762,  becaufe 
he  thought  too  much  eagernefs  had  been  fhewn  on 
bur  part  in  negdeiating  it,  the  reafon  of  which  was 
that  the  minifter  of  that  day  found  it  neceffary,  for 
his  own  intereft,  that  peace  fhould  fpeedily  be  made, 
he,  of  courfe,  could  not  precipitately  and  without 
confideration  approve  the  peace  of  1783.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving,  in  amendment,  that  inftead  of 
the  words  “  have  confidered, ”  fhould  be  inferred 
the  words  “  will  confider;5’  and  then  moving  that 
all  the  red  of  the  original  addrefs  fhould  be  left 
our,  he  propofed  the  following  words: 

“  H  is  faithful  Commons  will  proceed  to  confider 
*c  the  fame  with  that  ferious  and  .full  attention  which 
€i  a  fubjeft  of  inch  importance  to  the  prefen t  and 
4  future 


«  future  interefts  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions  de- 
<c  ferve>  That  in  the  mean  time  they  entertain  the 
»  fulleft  confidence  in  his  Majefty’s  paternal  care, 

<<  t^at  he  wiH  concert  with  his  Parliament  luch 
“  meafures  as  may  be  expedient  for  extending  the 
“  commerce  of  his  Majefty  s  fuojects. 

«  That  whatever  may  be  the  fentiments  of  his 
<<  faithful  Commons  on  the  refolution  of  this  in- 
<t  yeftigation  of  the  terms  of  pacification,  they  beg 
«  leave  to  affure  his  Majefty  of  their  firm  and  un- 
«  alterable  refolution,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
«  feveral  articles  for  which  the  public  faith  is 
«  pledged,  and  to  maintain  the  bleffings  of  peace, 

“  fo  neceflary  to  his  Majefty  s  lubjccls,  and  the 
“  general  happinefs  of  mankind.” 

Mr.  St.  John  made  a  fhort  fpeech  in  fupport  of  the 
amendment.  He  faid  that  the  ruin  of  the  nation  from 
the  excefs  of  debts,  and  the  increaieof  taxes,  was  the 
ground  upon  which  the  objections  to  wars  in  general 
were  built,  by  all  former  advocates  for  peace  ;  and  as 
they  were  miftaken  in  their  prognoftications,  when  tne 
debt  of  the  nation  did  not  amount  to  twenty  millions, 
fo  it  was  pofiible  the  advocates  for  the  prelent  peace 
misrht  be  equally  miftaken.  It  had  been  afferted, 
that  we  were  to  have  continued  merely  on  the  de- 
fenfive  ;  but  to  this  opinion  he  would  by  no  means 
fubfcribe ;  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  by  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  face  of  a  fuperior  force,  fhewed  that 
w®  wer'e  fecure  from  any  attack  at  home;  and  the 

C  2  glorious 
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gloiious  victory  of  Lord  Rodney  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  the  confequences  that  it  had  produced,  demon- 

ft rated  that  we  were  able  to  aft  offenfively  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Loro  I\i  Kih  declared,  that  during  the  thirty  years 
he  had  ferved  his  country  in  that  Houfe,  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  feit  more  concern  than  he  fcl c  at  that  moment: 
it  was  his  firm  intention  not  to  have  delivered  any 
opinion  on  the  peace  ;  and  his  friends  knew  perfectly 
well,  that  it  had  been  all  along  his  earned:  wifh  not  to 
be  obliged  to  deliver  his  fentiments  on  a  peace  which 
at  bottom  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  approve.  Though 
no  minifter  himfelf,  no,  nor  a  candidate  to  be  one, 
but  being  a  man  who  was  once  a  minifter,  he  felt  fo 
much  for  perfons  in  that  fituation,  that  he  would 
have  moft  fincerely  wifhed  the  gentlemen  who  have 
at  prefent  the  direction  of  his  Majefty’s  affairs,  had 
permitted  him  to  keep  his  refolution  not  to  throw 
any  embarraftments  in  their  way  ;  but  as  they  had 
thought  proper  to  call  upon  him,  not  to  accede  to  a 
treaty  which  was  already  concluded,  not  to  give  his 
filent  affent  to  a  treaty  that  was  already  ratified,  but 
to  exprefs  his  approbation  of  a  meafure  which  was 
disproved,  not  only  by  him,  but  alfo,  if  he  was 
well  informed,  by  fome  of  his  Majefty’s  Cabinet 
Council,  who  had  been  actually  engaged  in  condu¬ 
cing  the  negociation  of  the  peace,  and  who  confe- 
quently  were  much  better  informed  than  he  could 
.poftlbly  be,  as  to  the  queftion,  “  Whether  a  better 
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peace  might  have  been  made  or  not  ?  He  confefied 
that  he  was  difappointed  at  the  condud  of  Minifters 
this  day  :  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  them  that  their  peace  Ihould  not  have  been 
oppofed  ;  and  therefore  he  muft  fay,  that  it  was  too 
much  to  call  upon  gentlemen  to  approw.  of  ic* 
He  expedted,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  would  have 
imitated  the  wife  example  fet  them  by  the  able,  ho¬ 
ned,  and  upright  minifter,  who  had  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  :  the  war  which  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  that  treaty,  might  have  been  called  an 
unfortunate  war  •,  but  ftill  that  honeft  minifter,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  his  own  probity  and  integrity,  and  looking 
down  equally  upon  incenfe  and  upon  cenfure,  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  laying  the  treaty  before  the 
Houfe ;  but  without  ever  thinking  of  moving  either 
by  himfelf  or  his  friend,  for  a  vote  of  approbation  of 
that  peace.  “  I  have  laid  the  articles  before  you,” 
faid  he,  “  canvas  them,  twift  them,  weigh  them ;  do 
“  what  you  pleafe  with  them ;  if  they  are  attacked, 

“  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  defend  them  ;  but  I  have  no- 
¥ 

(C  thing  to  move  upon  them  myfelf.”  Such  did  he 
expeft  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  Minifters 
this  day  ;  and  his  difappointment  gave  him  the  more 
concern,  as  they  had  by  their  manner  of  proceeding, 
forced  him  either  to  approve  a  peace,  which  he  con¬ 
demned  ;  or  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  wilhed  to  diftrefs  Minifters,  than  which  nothing 

was  more  foreign  from  his  intention  or  d^fire. 

Com- 
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Compelled,  therefore,  as  he  was,  to  give  his  rea¬ 
sons,  why  he  could  not  approve  of  the  peace,  he 
would  date  them  as  briefly  as  he  could.  In  the 
Well,  he  underftood  St.  Lucia  .had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  counter  balance  to  Dominique, 
Saint  Vincent’s,  the  Grenadines,  and  the  other  ceded 
jflands  ;  he  was  therefore  convinced,  that  nothing 
could  have  induced  the  French  to  treat  with  us  on 
the  principle  of  uti  pojfidetis ,  becaufe  while  St.  Lu¬ 
cia  remained  in  our  hands,  together  with  fuch  other 
iflands  as  we  are  this  moment  poflefl'ed  of,  vve  un- 
queftionably  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Weft 
Indies ;  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unfafe  for 
the  French  to  make  peace,  without  recovering  that 
ifland  from  us  •,  the  confequence  was,  that  we  muft, 
or  rather  ought  to  have  been  quoad  hoc  mailers  of 
the  terms  of  the  peace:  but.  inftead  of  this,  the 
French  fo  far  dictate  to  us,  that  we  abfolutely  lofe 
the  advantage  that  ought  to  have  arifen  . from  the 
po Hellion  of  that  valuable  ifland.  The  honourable 
member  who  had  moved  the  addrefs  had  faid,  that 
with  refpedt  to  the  right  of  the  French  to  fifh 
on  the  coaft  of  Newioundland,  they  had  always  en¬ 
joyed  it,  and  that  on  the  prefent  occafion  the  loca- 
city  only  of  the  exercife  of  that  right  had  been 
changed  :  but  finely  in  this  point,  if  the  honourable 
memba  nad  told  the  truth,  he  had  not  furely  told 
tin  tt'hoic  truth  j  foi  the  difference  between  the  ex— 
i-. nt  o!  coau  on  which  the  french  had  enjoyed  the 
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right  of  fiftfmg  formerly,  and  that  on  which  they 

were  to  enjoy  it  in  future,  bore  juft  the  proportion 
of  Jeven  to  190  miles  •,  for  formerly  they  could  dry 
their  fifh  along  a  part  of  the  coaft  no  more  than  Jeven  ■ 
miles  in  length  ;  but  now,  by  the  change  of  locacity 
only,  as  it  was  faid,  they  could  dry  their  filh  on  a 
coaft  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent.  The  rpftnration  of  Grenada  and  Sr.  Kitts 
might  be  thought  fo  valuable  as  to  induce  minifters 
to  reftore  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  to  France;  but 
how  was  that  reftoration  to  take  place?  By  former 
treaties  thefe  two  pofl'effions  were  to  remain  naked 
and  defencelefs,  without  fort,  without  fortification  * 
the  confequence  was,  that  the  Newfoundland  fifhery 
was  a  check  upon  the  French,  which  might  prevent 
them  from  going  to  war  with  us,  as  the  very  fiift 
confequence  to  France  after  a  rupture  would  be  the 
lofs  of  her  Newfoundland  fifhery,  and  of  Miquelon 
and  St.  Pierre.  But  now,  that  thefe  two  places  were 
to  be  reftored,  and  France  freed  from  the  obligation 
of  not  fortifying  them,  a  very  great  difference  indeed 
would  enfue  to  this  country  ;  for  formerly,  at  the 
firft  dawrn  of  a  war,  thefe  two  places  lay  at  our  mer¬ 
cy,  and  the  French  fifhery  never  failed  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  ;  but  now,  as  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  fortify 
Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  we  fhall  no  longer  have 
that  check  upon  the  French  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
peace  which  formerly  we  enjoyed :  and  hence  it  was 

fair  for  him  to  fay,  that  we  had  made  conceftions 

which 
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which  would  deprive  us  of  the  principal  check  we 
had  upon  the  French  for  going  to  war  with  us,  as 
the  defencelefs  date  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  left 
them  and  their  whole  Newfoundland  trade  at  our 
mercy ;  but  now,  thefe  places  being  fortified,  their 
fifhermen  would  find  an  afylum  and  protection  un¬ 
known  to  them  in  former  wars.  From  this  point, 
theiefore,  he  would  argue,  that  there  was  not  a  place 
reftored  to  us  for  which  we  had  not  given  value  j  — 
thus  St.  Lucia  for  three  iflands  he  had  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  with  the  right  of 
fortifying  them,  together  with  an  extent  of  coaft  for 
fifhing  of  1 90  miles,  inftead  of  feven  miles,  might  be 
thought  an  equivalent  for  Grenada  and  St.  Kitt’s  ; 
as  Goree  and  Senegal  were  for  what  was  left  us  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa  :  thus  it  was  that  the  French  got 
value  for  value  for  every  thing  they  furrendered  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  were  able  to  keep  Tobago  into 
the  bargain.  With  refped  to  India,  he  muft  in  con¬ 
fidence  fay,  that  we  had  made  flill  greater  conceffions 
in  that  quarter  j  for  we  had  reftored  to  the  French 
the  whole  trade  they  formerly  enjoyed  there,  as  far 
as  Cape  Comorin,  together  with  the  right  of  raifing 
fortifications.  Flere  he  was  in  particular  called  upon 
to  refufe  his  approbation  to  the  peace,  till  he  lhould 
know  that  we  were  actually  at  peace  with  France  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  or  not.  By  the  XVIth  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  treaty  with  France  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
“  In  cafe  France  has  allies  in  India,  they  Ihall  be 

“  invited. 
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“  invited,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  to  accede 
«  to  the  prefent  pacification  ;  and  for  that  purpole, 
“  a  term  of  four  months,  to  be  computed  from  the 
“  day  on  which  the  propofal  fhall  be  made  to  them, 
tc  fhall  be  allowed  them  to  make  their  decifions  ; 
«  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  on  their  part,  their  Britannic 
«  and  Mod  Chriftian  Majefties  agree  not  to  give 
“  them  any  affiftance,  direftly  or  indire&ly,  againft 
“  the  Britifh  or  French  poffeffions,  or  againft  the  an- 
cient  ppfieftions  of  their  refpedtive  allies  ;  and 
«  their  faid  Majefties  fhall  offer  them  their  good 

<£  offices  towards  a  mutual  accommodation.” - 

Now  in  order  that  this  article  fhould  be  mutual  and 
reciprocal,  it  ought  to  be  lefs  indefinite  •,  the  par¬ 
ties  to  whom  it  alludes  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ins  •  in  the  firft  place,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  our  ally, 
being  poffeffed  of  fcveral  territories,  of  which  he  had 
become  mafter  at  different  times,  as  the  1  oligais,  foi 
inftance,  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  thofe,  or  what  part  of  his  dominions,  were  his 
ancient  poffeffions ?  With  refpeft  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  them,  or  invitation  to  accede  to  the  prefent 
pacification,  he  was  at  fome  lofs  on  that  head.  With 
refpedl  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  our  ally,  he  had  not 
a  doubt  but  he  would  mod  readily  accede  to  the  pa¬ 
cification :  but  he  would  not  fay  as  much  for  Hyder 
Ally,  the  ally  of  France  ;  fpr  being  already  poffeffed 
of  Arcot>  as  long  as  he  refrained  from  attacking 

what  may  be  called  the  ancient  poffeffions.  of;  the  .Na¬ 
ll  bob. 
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bob,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  which  that  Prince 
should  be  invited  to  accede,  would  leave  him  at  full 
liberty  to  ftrip  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  of  the  greateft 
part  of  his  dominions:  to  this  he  muft  add,  that, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1762, 
the  fettlements  which  were  to  be  reftored  to  the 
French,  were  to  be  fortified  if  they  pleafed.  There¬ 
fore  as  their  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  to  be 
reftored  to  its  former  hate  and  fettlement ;  and  as  the 
pofleffions  which  were  to  be  reftored  to  them,  were 
to  be  fortified  at  their  pleafure,  fo  he  muft  fay  that 

m  India,  the  advantages  of  the  peace  were  on  the 
nde  of  France. 

T.  he  next  thing  he  would  confidcr,  was  the  treaty 
with  America :  unfuccefsful  as  we  had  been  in  the 
war  with  that  country,  he  was  certainly  prepared  for 
conceflions  and  facrifices ;  but  he  was  free  to  fay, 
tnat  the  conceflions  which  were  made,  had  furpafled 
•  thofe  which  he  had  ever  had  in  contemplation  in  the 
mofc  calamitous  ilatc  of  our  atiairs  i  lie  did  imagine 
indeed,  that  among  the  conceflions  which  this  coun- 
'^T  would  be  obliged  to  make  to  America,  would 
be  that  of  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  lie  had  never  dreamed  of  thofe  conceflions, 
which  were  now  to  be  made  ?  —  The  honourable' 
gentlemen  had  faid,  that  mutual  reciprocity  was  to  be 
the  balls  of  the  treaty;  this  might  poflibly  be  the 
cafe  ;  but  if  it  was,  the  reciprocity  was  certainly  all  on 
one  fide :  if  boundaries  were  to  be  fixed,  which 

fliould 
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fhould  not  be  liable  to  mifinterpretation'and  difpute, 
there  were  boundaries  eftablifhed  both  by  nature  and 
adt  of  Parliament  ;  why  had  not  they  been  adopted 
in  the  pre-fent  treaty  ?  If  a  boundary  was  to  be  given 
to  America,  where  had  been  the  neceffity  that  tzventy- 
four  nations  of  Indians  fhould  be  ceded  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ?  The  Ohio  was  the  natural  boundary:  but 
reciprocity  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  treaty,  and 
hence  probably  it  was,  that  forts  alfo  were  to  be  ceded 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  among  the  reft,  a  fort  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Montreal :  this,  no  doubt,  was 
founded  in  reciprocity  ;  other  forts  were  alfo  ceded  to 
the  new  republic,  one  of  which  was  fo  ftrong,  and 
built  at  an  extraordinary  expence,  that  it  could  with- 
ftand  the  fiege  of  a  regular  army.  The  Britifh  can¬ 
non  was  not  to  be  removed  from  America,  and  the 
American  cannon  was  to  be  left  behind  *,  this  to  be 
lure  was  not  a  fubjeft  worth  quarrelling  about*,  but 
it  ferved  to  fhew  the  reciprocity  of  the  treaty.  The 
iecond  article  of  the  ProvifionalTreaty  contained  fome 
very  remarkable  things ;  it  ftates  that  a  line  drawn 
‘c  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  through  the 
cc  feid  Lake,  to  the  moft  N.  W.  point  thereof ;  and 
u  from  thence  on  a  due  weft  courfe  to  the  River 
“  Miffiffippi  ”  No  w  this  being  duly  confidered, 
would  be  found  to  be  abfolutely  impoftible ;  for  this 
line  would  run  far  beyond  the  fource  of  the  Miftifllp- 
pi  :  thus  he  would  agree  as  to  the  reciprocity ;  the 
mouth  of  this  river  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ; 
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its  fourcc  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Americans ;  one  fide 

of  it  is  within  the  boundaries  ceded  to  the  Colonies  ; 
the  other  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Spaniards  ;  thus  the 
river,  the  half  of  which  is  given  to  us  by  the  treaty, 
belongs  wholly  to  other  powers,  and  not  an  inch  of 
it,  either  at  north  or  fouth,  at  weft  or  eaft,  belongs 
to  us.  This,  no  doubt,  would  eftablifh  the  recipro¬ 
city  of  advantages  beyond  a  cavil. 

He  next  obferved,  that  the  honourable  mover  of 
the  addrefs  had  faid  that  the  boundaries  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  had  been  extended  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  ta¬ 
king  away  all  handle  for  future  quarrel  or  difcontent. 
Did  the  honourable  member  imagine,  that  putting  all 

•  r  e 

the  carrying-places  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
was  the  moll  eff'edual  way  to  prevent  quarrels  ?  In 
his  opinion,  no  more  effectual  mode  could  be  devifed 
for  creating  diffentions  :  — giving  up  old  friends  and 
allies,  and  bringing  the  Americans  to  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Montreal,  did  not  appear  to  him  the 
means  moft  conducive  to  peace  and  tranquillity. 
But  above  all,  he  objected  to  the  article  relative  to 
the  Loyalifls,  thofe  gallant,  but  unfortunate  men, 
were  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  ccnfidered  as  traitors 
and  rebels  ;  becaufe  when  they  took  up  arms,  it  was 
at  the  call  of  their  King,  and  in  obedience  to  that  al¬ 
legiance  which  they  had  fworn  to  him :  their  loyalty 
therefore  fhould  have  met  a  better  return,  than  that 
they  fhould  be  made  the  fubjed  of  an  odious  excep¬ 
tion  ;  that  thofe  who  had  deierved  of  this  country 

every 
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every  grace,  every  favour  that  it  could  beftow , 
Ihould  be  abandoned  to  the  impotent  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  Congrefs,  whofe  authority  to  levy  money, 
was  difputed  and  denied  by  every  date  in  the  confe¬ 
deracy.  What!  could  not  the  furrender  of  New- 
York,  Long-Ifland,  Staten-Ifland,  Penobfcot,  Charles- 
Town,  the  extenfion  of  boundaries,  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Independence,  have  enabled  us  to  call 
fome  terms  for  the  brave  Loyalifts  ?  For  thofe  men 
who  had  rifked  family,  fortune,  and  life  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  caufe  of  Great-Bntain.  Here  he  felt  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  this  country  ;  here  he  faw  the  triumph  of 
American  vanity  ;  or  rather  here  he  faw  the  glory  of 
America  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  Great-Britain. 
What !  was  America  fo  fixed  and  determined  on  this 
point,  that  flie  was  refolved  to  purlue  the  war,  when 
fhe  could  not  raife  a  farthing  to  carry  it  on,  fooner 
than  reftore  to  the  Loyalifts  their  eftates  ?  Or  would 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  once  fatisfied  on  the  great 
points  which  they  had  at  heart,  countenance  the  pro¬ 
traction  of  the  war,  for  the  vindictive  purpofe  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  Loyalifts  trom  regaining  their  eftates  ?  It 
was  improbable,  if  not  impoffible  ;  and  therefore  he 
muft  condemn,  inftead  of  approving  this  article. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  right  of  fifhing  on  the  coaft  ol' 
Newfoundland,  which  was  to  be  fecured  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  it  had  been  laid,  that  they  ufed  always  to  ern 
joy  it :  it  was  truly  faid  ;  but  then  it  was  becaufe  they 
then  were  Britifh  fubjefts ;  but  in  this  the  boafted 

reciprocity 
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reciprocity  was  to  be  difcovered  ;  for  while  .the  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  to  have  this  filhery  feeured  to  them,  there 
was  no  provifion  whatever  for  fecuring  to  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefty’s  fubjedh  of  Newfoundland,  Canada, 
the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  Iflands,,and  Nova  Scotia, 
that  right  of  Billing,  which  they  alfo  uied  formerly 
to  enjoy  on  the  coaft  of  America. 

He  next  confidered  the  treaty  with  Spain.  The 

honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the  addrefs,  had 

that  Eaft  Florida  was  no  longer  oi  any  ufe, 
fince  Weft  Florida  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards; 
but  as  for  himlelf,  he  would  certainly  argue  very 
differently ;  tor  he  would  fay  that  the  one  had  .be¬ 
come  more  valuable,  fince  the  other  had  palled  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Exclufive  of  the  natural 
value  of  fertility  of  Eaft  Florida,  it  would  have 
been  the  means,  ir.  our  hands,  of  providing  for  the 
Loyabfts,  and  all  thofe  friends  of  ours  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  who  would  wifh  to  quit  the  dominions  of  Con- 
grefs,  and  take  Ihelter  in  ours.  St.  Auguftine  was 
not  a  large  paffage  ;  but  fince,  by  the  fortifications 
at  Cape  Nicola  Mole,  our  Jamaica  trade  was  obliged 
to  come  through  the  Gulpb,  there  would  now  be  no 
port  to  Hi  el  ter  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  not  a  fpot 
on  that  whole  coaft  could  now  be  called  our  own, 
numberlcfs  privateers  could  lie  in  wait  for  our  Ja¬ 
maica- men,  and  pick  them  up  as  they  palled  through 
theGulph:  formerly  indeed,  when  this  Florida  did 
not  belong  to  us,  it  might  be  alked,  did  we  on  that 


account 
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account  feel  all  thefe  depredations  from  privateers ; 
he  would  anfwcr  no-:  but  then  the  reafon  was  obvi¬ 
ous;  Georgia  then  belonged  to  us,  which  afforded 
our  trade  a  flicker  and  protection  from  the  attack  of 

enemies,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. _ 

Daft  of  all,  he  took  notice  of  Dunkirk,  which  the 
honourable  member  who  moved  the  addrefs,  had 
palled  over  in  total  filence :  it  had  formerly  been 
conlidered  of  infinite  moment  to  this  country,  that 
tucre  mould  Oc  no  fortification  there ;  and  it  muff 
not  be  immediately  inferred  that  the  French  no  lon¬ 
ger  think  it  of  coniequence,  becaufe  they  did  not 
fortify  it  this  war :  the  fadt  probably  was,  that  they  ' 
might  have  other  reafons  different  from  thofe  which 
might  ue  kip  poled  to  anfe  from  an  idea  that  the  place 
was  of  no  confequence. 

In  former  wars,  the  French  fortified  it  as  much 
as- they  could  during  the  war;  but  at  the  peace, 
they  were  obliged  to  deftroy  ail  the  fortifications: 
while  the  event  of  the  prelent  war  remained  uncer¬ 
tain,  tney  probably  did  not  wifli  to  lay  out  immenfe 
fums  in  raifing  fortifications,  which  at  the  peace 
they  might  polffbly  be  obliged  to  demolifh :  but  as 
they  were  now  free  from  any  reftraint  on  that  fubjedl, 
there  was  little  uoubt  buc  they  would  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  peace  to  place  thofe  fortifications  again 
on  a  refpeftable  footing :  at  all  events,  we  were  fure 
to  lofe  much  in  point  of  national  pride,  and  France 
would  gain  in  proportion  to  our  lofs,  as  Ihe  would  be 

3  rid 
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rid  of  the  prefence  of  a  Britifh  commiffary,  who 
would  not  fuffer  a  wall  to  be  built,  if  the  French 
had  been  inclined  to  ereft  one.  Upon  the  whole,  if 
the  peace  really  deferved  approbation,  he  certainly 
was  one  of  thofc  who  would  moft  heartily  approve 
of  it,  if,  on  due  deliberation,  he  ffiould  find  it  de¬ 
fer  ving  of  praife;  but  to  proceed  at  this  moment  to 
approve,  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  was  a  matter  for 
which  he  was  not  at  all  prepared-,  nay,  it  would  be 
nothing  fhort  of  a  condemnation  of  all  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  of  his  own  conduit,  in  having  refufcd 
to  accede  to  this  very  peace,  while  he  was  in  office, 
and  which  peace  was  moft  undoubtedly  within  his 
reach. — But  gentlemen  would  fee  that  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  proceed  haftily  in  fo  great  and 
momentous  an  affair  •  many  things  remained  as  yet 
to  be  explained  ;  and  until  tney  fhould  be  explained, 
it  would  be  abfurd  indeed  to  approve  ot  the  preli¬ 
minaries.  That  part  ot  them,  which  related  to  the 
cutting  of  logwood,  was  as  yet  a  matter  of  obfeurity 
to  the  Houfe  and  to  the  nation  ^  and  he  was  afraid, 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain  was  worded,  the  logwood  trade 
would  be  greatly  cramped,  if  not  nearly  deftroyed. 

_ cc  The  article  dates,  his  Catholic  Majefty  ffiall 

«  not  for  the  future  fuffer  the  fubjetts  of  his  Britan- 
“  nic  Majefty  or  their  workmen  to  be  difturbed  or 
“  molefted,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  their 
cc  occupation  of  cutting,  loading  and  carrying  away 


“  logwood,  in  a  di ft  riff  of  which  the  boundaries  jhail 
“be  fixed  y  and  for  this  purpofe  they  may  build 
“  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  interrup- 
“  tion,  the  houfes  and  magazines  neceflary  for  them, 
“  their  families,  and  for  their  effects,  in  a  place  to  be 
“  agreed  upon  either  in  the  Definitive  Treaty ,  or  within 
“fix  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  ;  and 
u  his  faid  Catholic  Majefty  allures  to  them  by  this 
“  article,  the  entire  enjoyment  of  what  is  above 
“  ftipulated,  provided  that  thefe  ftipulations  fhall 
cc  not  be  confidered  as  derogatory  in  any  refpeft  from 
“  the  rights  of  fovereign.” 

«  V 

From  this  article,  it  appeared  in  the  firft  place, 
that  for  at  leaft  fix  ?nonths  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  trade  mull 
fuffer  exceffiveiy  :  and  in  the  next  place,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  diftridt  were  not  yet  known  *,  nay  the 
very  difiridt  itfelf  was  not  known  ;  fo  that  fuch  a 
one  might  be  affigned  to  our  logwood  cutters,  as 
might  be  abfolutely  ufelefs.  This  furely  required  an 
explanation  ;  and  to  fay  before  hand,  that  we  ap¬ 
proved  a  peace,  which  afterwards  we  might  be  obliged 
to  condemn,  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme, 

H  is  Lordfhip  concluded  by  informing  the.Houfe 
that  as  foon  as  they  fhould  have  difpofed  of  the 

amendment  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  which  he  alfented 

-  ‘  \ 

mod  cordially,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  was  calculated 

to  fupport  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  making 
peace,  an^l  the  faith  of  the  nation,  in  adhering  to  it 

E  when 
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when  made,  ne  would  move  another  amendment 
ltating  the  claims  which  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
IjOjalifts  had  for  fupporc  on  the  juftice  and  huma¬ 
nity  of  this  country.  r 


[While  Lord  North  was  fpeaking,  a  dog  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  his  way  into  the  Houfe,  began  to 
bark,  and  fet  all  the  members  in  a  roar  —  Lord 

j  y  I  t  x 

North  laughed  heartily  ;  and  when  the  Houfe  was 

'  i  \ 

teftored  to  order,  he  threw  it  again  into  the  loudeft 


fit  of  laugnter,  by  jocofely  addrefling  the  chair, 
And  faying  “  Sir,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  nevj 


Mr.  Powys  made  a  fhort  fpeech  in  favour  of  the 
original  motion  :  he  faid,  that  though  the  noble 
Loid  who  had  moved  the  amendment,  wanted  time 
to  confider  the  peace,  and  examine  the  different. 

T  ♦  , 

articles,  yet  he  was  free  to  declare,  for  himfelf  that 
he  was  at  that  minute  ready  to  pronounce  his  une¬ 
quivocal  opinion  of  the  treaty,  which  was,  that  ta- 

*  N.  j  '  i  '  .  r  J  .  .  ^ 

king  the  good  and  the  bad  together,  he  was  perfect¬ 
ly  fatisfied  with  it,  when  he  confidered,  that  if  it  was 

f  # 

to  be  given  up,  or  departed  from,  this  country 
muft  fee  the  revival  of  an  accurfed  war,  which  had 
brought  it  to  the  very  brink  of  political  perdition,— 
The  noble  Lord  faid,  that  the  Houfe  had  not  yet 

€  '  f  '  ‘  I  _ 

confidered  the  articles  ;  and  that  therefore  the  ad- 
dtefs  was  not  founded  in  fa£L  But  what  would 
the  noble  Lord  fay  on  that  fubjeft,  when  the  de¬ 
bate  of  this  day  fhould  be  over  ?  The  Houfe  had 

bee  n 
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been  now  for  four  hours  debating  on  the  queftion  ; 
and  if  it  fhould  continue  fitting  till  morning,  would 
he  fay  then  that  the  preliminaries  had  not  been  con- 

fidered  ? - For  his  part  he  would  not  hefitate  to 

fay,  that  by  that  time  they  would  have  undergone  a 
confederation  as  grave  and  as  ferious  as  the  nature 
of  the  queftion  required;  and  if  gentlemen  fhould 
fuppofe  themfelves  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion 
by  the  time  the  Houfe  fhould  divide  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion,  he  believed  that  they  might  confider  till 
Doomfday,  without  being  able  to  come  to  a  deter- / 
mination.  For  his  part  he  was  a  plain,  Ample  man, 
and  he  flood  up  in  that  Houfe,  as  he  ever  had  done, 
and  as  he  trufted  he  fhould  continue  to  do  all  his' 
life,  an  independent  individual,  who  was  free  to 
judge  for  himielf ;  and  as  fuch  he  was  refolved  to 
give  his  fuffrage  in  favour  of  the  addrefs.  It  was 

i  , 

with  no  little  furprife  that  he  faw  fo  ftrange  a  coali¬ 
tion,  as  he  difcovered  by  the  amendment  propofed 
by  one  noble  Lord,  and  feconded  or  fupported’  by 
another  ;  but  {till  ftrange  confederacies  ought  not 
now  a  days  to  be  fubjects  of  furprife:  great  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  monarchs  of  Europe  had  flood  forth  the  pro¬ 
testors  of  an  infant  republic  ;  and  from  what  he 
this  day  faw,  it  was  quite  confonant  with  the  fpirit 
that  had  induced  thefe  to  take  the  part  they  had 
done,  that  the  high  and  mighty  {ticklers  for  royal 
prerogative  fhould  make  an  intimate  alliance  with 
me  humble  worfhippers  of  the  majefty  of  the  peo- 

1'-  2  pie. 
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pie.  The  minifters  in  this  Houle,  were  like  Bri¬ 
tain  in  this  la  ft  unfortunate  war,  without  allies, 
without  friends,  without  any  fupport,  but  fuch  as 
they  would  derive  from  the  goodnefs  of  their  caufe; 
there  were  indeed  a  few  refugees  with  them  ;  and  he 
hoped  they  would  take  care  to  reward  them  well, 
and  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  fay,  that  they  had  deferted  thefe  loyal  refugees . 
As  to  the  perfon  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  head 
of  the  prelent  adminiftration,  he  would  fay  nothing 
of  him  but  this,  that  he  had  no  very  high  opinion 
of  his  character  •,  but  let  his  character  be  what  it 
might,  the  peace  he  had  made,  fuch  as  it  was,  was 
a  bleffing  to  this  country,  and  it  fhould  have  his 

t  '  * 

fupport. 

Lord  Mulgrave  faid,  that  fince  the  peace  was 
made  he  would  abide  by  it ;  how  great  foevtr 
fhould  be  his  difapprobation  of  the  terms,  becaufe 
it  was  neceflary  for  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
that  as  the  conftitution  had  veiled  in  the  crown  the 
right  to  make  war  and  peace ;  as  his  Majefty  has 
let  his  name  to  the  treaty  ;  and  as  the  national  faith 
flood  pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  it, 
the  King’s  perfon al  honour,  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  the  intereft  of  his  people  required  that 
the  peace  fhould  be  inviolably  obferved ;  for  if  par¬ 
liament  fhould  break  in  upon  the  conllitutional  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  crown,  what  nation  would  treat  with 
us  ?  What  nation  would  truft  to  the  royal  fignature 

of 
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of  our  Sovereign,  or  the  great  leal  of  his  kingdom  ?— 
In  reading  over  the  different  treaties,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  preamble  to  each  had  been  adapted 
to  the  articles  which  followed  it  ;  but  when  he  read 
the  articles  which  actually  Hand  under  each  pream¬ 
ble,  he  was  induced  to  think  that  they  had  been 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thole  which  had  been 
originally  penned  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  prefume 
that  the  terms  had  been  abfolutely  dictated  to  us  *, 
and  he  was  the  more  hurt  at  this,  as  he  was  of  opinion 
that  our  ftrength  both  by  fea  and  land,  was  fuch  as 
ought  to  have  impofed  filence  on  any  court  that 
fhould  have  prefumed  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  rous. 
He  would  have  been  happy,  he  laid,  if  he  could 
have  remarked  in  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  a  defire 
to  make  fuch  a  peace,  as  it  would  be  both  for  their 
interefi:  and  ours  fhould  it  be  lafting:  bur  it  grieved 
him  to  fee  that  France  feemed  to  have  nothing  more 
in  view,  than  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  would  enable 
her  to  be  prepared  for  a  war,  which  £he  forelees  can 
be  at  no  very  diftant  period  :  if  this  was  not  the  fa£t? 
why  fhould  fhe  infill  on  being  freed  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  keeping  Dunkirk,  Miquelon,  and  St.  Pierre 
demolifhed  ?  It  was  not  in  time  of  peace  that  the 
fortifications  of  thofe  places  could  be  of  any  fervice  ; 
it  was  only  in  time  of  war  that  they  could  be  fo  :  the 
want  of  fortifications  at  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  al¬ 
ways  left  thefe  iflands,  and  the  French  fifhery  at 
Newfoundland,  at  our  mercy ;  and  this  was  a  tie 
l  upon 


upon  them,  which  made  them  circumfpeft,  and 
cautious  how  they  attempted  to  break  the  peace: 
out  this  tie,  this  check  would  be  removed,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  found  themfelves  at  liberty  to  fortify  thofe 
places,  wr. ere  they  could  ftation  a  force  lufficient  to 
afford  a  protection  to  their  fifhery-,  thus  he  faw,  that 
even  in  tne  veiy  moment  ot  peace,  all  the  meafures 
taken  by  France  were  calculated  for  war,  and  were, 
in  the  ft  rid  fen  fe  ot  the  word,  preparations  for  hoftili- 
ties  !  to  make  peace  on  fuch  grounds  as  thefe,  was  to 
the  laft  degree  impolitic  and  abfurd;  for  he  believed 
in  his  confcience,  that  a  more  baneful  principle  of 
policy  did  not  exift,  than  that  of  making  peace  for 
the  lole  purpofe  of  going  to  war  again  the  moment  a 
favorable  opportunity  fhould  occur.  During  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  the  peace  of  1762,  the  French  wifhed  to 
play  the  fame  game,  and  after  ceding,  or  offering  to 
cede  Canada,  wifhed  to  retain  Louifbourg  in  the 
if  and  of  Cape  Breton,  and  maintain  it  as  a  fortrefs ; 
but  they  knew  that  luch  a  propofal  never  could  have 
been  adopted  by  a  wife  and  clear  fighted  minifter, 
iuch  as  the  late  Lord  Chatham  was,  who  in  an  inftant 
would  have  feen  through  their  plan,  and  difeovered 
that  they  warned  a  place  of  arms,  from  which  they 
could  afterwards,  when  opportunity  ferved,  attack 
thofe  very  places  which  they  were  then  about  to  fur- 
render  5  but  forefeeing  that  (the  then)  Mr.  Pitt 
could  not  be  impofed  upon,  they  relinquifhed  the 
idea,  and  afked  only  for  poffeffion  of  IJle  Royale,  a 

'  place 


place  without  walls,  without  works,  without  de« 
fence.  In  the  prefent  adminiftration,  his  Lordfhip 
faid,  he  could  find  the  name  and  the  talents  of  that 
great  ftacefman  ;  he  wifhed  that  he  could  alio  find 
in  ir,  his  experience  and  knowledge.  France  afked 
for,  and  obtained  all  thofe  places  which  could  be  of 
no  advantage  to  her  in  rime  of  peace.  In  agreeing 
to  the  fuppreffion  and  abrogation  of  all  the  articles 
relative  to  Dunkirk,  from  the  treaty  of  peace  con¬ 
cluded  at  Utrecht  1713,  we  have  given  France  an 
opportunity  of  fortifying  that  place  fo  as  to  annoy  us 
greatly  in  time  of  war.  It  was  a  convenient  harbour 
for  flipping,  and  but  a  very  fhort  way  from  our 
coaft.  If  the  intentions  of  France  were  pacific,  and 
that  they  did  not  look  to  a  fpeedy  rupture,  why  fhould 
they  wifh  to  put  Dunkirk  in  a  fituation  capable  of 
affording  protection  to  their  flipping,  and  attacking 
us  at  the  fame  time,  with  all  the  advantage  which 
fo  near  a  neighbourhood  affords  them.  The  fame 
great  and  able  ftatefman,  faw  the  benefit  that  would 
arife  to  this  country,  from  infilling  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  relative  to  Dunkirk,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  not  rehnqutfi  the  ftipulation  concerning 
it.  He  argued  thus,  (and  he  argued  jultly)  if  France 
was  fncere  in  her  defire  for  a  permanent  peace,  fie 
would  not  make  it  a  point  to  eredt  fortifications  in 
Dunkirk,  as  that  would  be  certain  proof  of  her 
hofftle  intentions,  and  on  that  account  fie  was  not 
allowed  to  deviate  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  alluded 

tf'h  '■  V.  4  /;  *  *“7 
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to.  From  all  thefe  circumftances  he  concluded  there 
was  no  great  probability  of  a  lading  peace.  Had 
France  fought  a  recompence  for  the  expence  fhe  had 
been  at  on  account  of  the  war,  he  would  have  better 
hopes  of  the  peace  ;  he  would  then  have  thought  fhe 
had  no  notion  of  commencing  hoftilities  ftiortly 
again,  but  was  refolved  to  live  in  amity  and  friend- 
fhip  with  us.  His  Lordfhip  took  a  very  extenfive 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  Peace,  and  feemed  to  be  of 
opinion,  it  did  not  promife  to  be  a  permanent  one. 
He  laughed  very  heartily  at  this  abfurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  idea  of  obtaining  leave  for  the  Loyal  ids  to  pur- 
chafe  back  their  eftates,  when  Miniftry  muft  know 

V  *  ' 

they  had  not  wherewithal  to  do  it,  as  they  were  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs  and  want. 

Mr.  Secretary  Townjhend  faid,  it  was  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  gentlemen,  after  repeatedly  calling  on  his 
Majefty’s  fervants  to  date  fome  time  when  the  Preli¬ 
minary  Articles  would  be  confidered,  yet  notwith- 
ftanding,  when  Miniftry,  in  conformity  with  their 
wifhes,  bring  forward  the  difeuffion  of  them,  they 
then  as  eagerly  defire  it  fhould  be  poftponed,  as  they 
were  before  anxious  for  haftening-,  there  was  an  in- 
confiftency  in  fuch  a  conduct,  that  every  man  poflefT- 

•  t  * 

ed  of  common  fenfe  muft  fee  through  the  motives 

m  * 

from  whence  it  originated.  The  common  decency 
and  common  refpeft  for  his  Majefty,  required  we 
fhould  no  longer,  after  the  Preliminary  Articles  had 
lain  on  our  table  for  three  weeks,  defer  the  Addreis 

i  to 


to  his  Majefty,  and  he  muft  confefs,  for  that  reafun 
he  was  fomewhat  furprifed  at  the  amendment  propo¬ 
sed  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  Laid  it  was  utterly  im- 
poffible  for  Miniftry  to  obtain  better  terms  from 
America.  Our  hands  were  tied  up  from  carrying  on 
the  war  with  America,  by  the  refolution  of  the 
Houfe  laft  year.  He  did  not  mention  it  by  way  of 
cenfuring  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  efteemed  it  as  a 
wife  and  prudent  meafure,  to  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous 
and  deftrudive  war.  All  he  meant  by  it  was  to 
prove,  that  his  Majefty’s  Minifters  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  make  peace  on  the  bed;  terms  they  could. 
In  granting  the  Independence  of  America,  Govern¬ 
ment  had  done  nothing  that  the  refolution  alluded  to 
above,  did  not  effectually  eftabliffi  before  :  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  therefore,  being  once  declared  independent, 
it  was  out  of  the  power  of  this  country  to  exclude 
them  from  a  fhare  of  the  fifhery  on  Newfoundland. 
Their  fituation,  the  early  period  of  the  feafon  they 
fifh  in,  and  a  thoufand  other  circum ftances  forbade 
it.  They  generally  fifh  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  do  not  fend  out  our  veffels  till  about  June,  fo  that 
to  prevent  them  from  partaking  of  the  filhery,  we 
fliould  conftantly  keep  a  rcfpedable  force  there  and 
as  to  what  has  been  ceded  to  France  for  her  fifhery, 
it  is  little  more  than  file  poffeffed  before,  and  is  on 
the  weft  fide,  which,  from  the  bell  information  he 
could  get  from  naval  officers,  who  were  qualified  to 
judge  on  the  matter,  was  reckoned  to  be  the  worft 
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part,  not  only  for  catching,  fifli,  but  even  thofe  that 
are  caught,  are  of  an  inferior  quality  fo  that  on 
this  head  he  imagined  France  had  obtained  nothing 
of  any  confequence. 

In  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  had  they 
been  left  in  the  fuuation  they  were  prior  to  the  Pro- 
vilicnal  Treaty,  they  would  have  been  an  eternal  bone 
O:  contention  between  us  and  America,  becaufe  fome 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Colonies  were  included  in 
thofe  of  Canada — part  of  Virginia,  in  particular, 
was  fituated  in  this  manner,  fo  that  to  avoid  all  fu¬ 
ture  difcontents  and  diffentions,  it  was  confidered  as 
the  wifeft  flep  which  could  be  adopted  to  draw  fuch  a 
libera],  fair,  unexceptionable  line  between  our  pof- 
fe(I  ions  and  theirs,  as  muft  for  ever  remove  the  feeds 
of  dilcord  between  us.  He  declared  we  did  not  loft 
io  much  of  the  fur  trade  as  fome  gentlemen  would 
have  the  Houfe  to  believe  we  had  ;  we  (till  retained 
a  great  deal  of  that  trade,  and  that  mod  valuable  ; 

•  for  he  was  allured  by  very  good  judges,  that  the  belt 
furs  are  got  to  the  northward.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband,  that  the 
feveral  forts  along  the  lakes  which  we  had  ceded  to 
America,  were  of  that  confequence  he  would  infinu- 
ate ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that  we  could  erebt  others, 
which  would  fecure  us  from  any  attempts  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  might  make  to  deprive  us  of  the  fur  trade. 
It  is  true,  he  admitted,  large  fums  had  been  lavifhed 
on  thole,  forts,  but  fuch  wafte  of  the  public  money 
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was  no  argument  of  their  ufefulnefs,  any  more  than 
the  idle  expenditures  of  the  treafure  of  the  nation, 
which  took  place  during  the  noble  Lord’s  Admini- 
ftration. 

He  now  adverted  to  the  fituation  of  the  Loyalifis, 
of  whom  he  fpoke  with  the  greateft  regard  and  com- 
paffion,  and  that  they  merited  every  thing  that  a 
grateful  or  a  generous  nation  could  beftow  on  them. 
He  knew  many  of  theJLoyalifls,  and  thofe  the  prin¬ 
cipal  among  them  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Ad-» 
miniftration  —  they  were  convinced,  that  every  exer¬ 
tion  that  was  poffible,  was  made  in  their  favour ; 
that  Miniftry  had  the  moft  friendly  difpofition  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  were  determined  to  ferve  them  as 
far  as  lay  within  their  power. 

He  now  confidered  what  we  had  granted  France  in 
India,  which  he  faid  was  neither  more  nor  lels  than 
thofe  territories  and  trade  that  they  formerly  enjoy¬ 
ed,  and  which  it  was  very  natural  for  them  at  fhe 
head  of  a-ftrong  and  powerful  confederacy  to  wifh  to 
regain.  Let  us  obferve  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  our 
finances  undoubtedly  much  exhausted,  after  fo  long 
and  fo  burthenfome  a  war ;  the  people  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  taxes,  and  all  ranks,  rich  and  poor, 
univerfally  crying  out  for  peace.  Will  any  man,  af¬ 
ter  fuch  a  view,  tell  me,  fays  IV’ r.  Townfhend,  we 
had  been  too  compliant  to  the  demands  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  ?  Whatever  poflfeffions  we  have  ceded  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  the  country  will  find  rather  an  ad- 
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vantage  in  getting  quit  of  than  retaining.  They  coft 
us  a  vafl  deal  both  in. men  and  money.  The  garri- 
ibns,  who  were  lent  there  from  this  country,  dwin¬ 
dled  away  fo  faff,  as  to  be  a  continual  drain  on  the 
nation,  fo  that  he  thought  very  little  ftrefs  could  be 
laid  on  our  conceffions  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  perfuaded  the  peace  would  be  found 
to  be  as  good  and  honourable,  and  as  glorious  to  this 
country,  could  be  reafonably  expe&ed  at  the  end 
of  an  unfortunate  and  calamitous  war. 

Mr.  Burke  faid,  he  never  heard  in  the  courfe  of 
his  life  any  thing  fo  ridiculous  as  the  defence  fet  up 
by  the  honourable  Gentleman  in  fupport  of  the  Peace. 
In  the  firft  place  he  fays,  this  country  was  in  a  very 
bad  ftate  —  its  finances  exhaufled,  and  its  people 
averfe  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  *5  and  he  gave 
this  as  a  reafon,  why  we  fhould  accede  to  the  terms 
of  our  enemies,  and  yet  in  the  fame  breath  he  con¬ 
tradicts  himfelf,  and  afferts,  that  what  we  have  ceded 
is  infignificant  and  trifling  —  things  of  no  manner  of 
Value,  but  a  parcel  of  rubbifh  we  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of.  How  does  this  accord  with  the  declaration 
of  the  fuperiority  of  our  enemies  ?  It  is  inconfiftent, 
it  is  childifh,  and  pitiful  indeed.  Miniftry  ought  to 
fpeak  and  to  aft  as  men  fhould  do,  and  not  have  re- 
courfe  to  poor  fubterfuges  for  their  exculpation. 
They  fhould  defend  themfelves  on  the  propriety  and 
goodnefs  of  their  own  meafures,  and  not  in  endea- 
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vouring  to  hide  their  own  fhame  by  involving  others 


in  it.  To  tell  the  Houfe  that  this  or  that  perfon  ad- 
vifed  a  peace  on  this  and  that  occafion,  was  a  fort  of 
language  he  did  not  expect  from  gentlemen  who  had 
fo  often  reprobated  it  in  others.  Let  the  Peace  be 
tried  on  its  own  merits,  that  is  the  only  method  of 
judging  it.  It  feemed,  in  the  right  honourable  Gen¬ 
tleman's  idea,  that  a  fpirit  of  generofity  and  dona¬ 
tion  had  got  pofieffion  of  administration  in  that  libe-r 
ral  fcheme  of  conceffion,  which  was  more  remarkable 
than  any  other  that  the  hiftory  of  the  world  could 
produce  an  inftance  of;  never  was  there,  at  any 
former  period,  a  fpirit  of  generofity  or  donation,  if 
it  could  be  called  fo,  to  equal  the  instances  of  Bri- 
tifh  degradation  befofe  the  Houfe  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  on  the  table  ;  a  treaty  which  employed  moft 
largely  the  right  honourable  Gentleman's  SharpeSt 
powers  of  reprobation.  Mr.  Burke  went  into  a  mi¬ 
nute  investigation  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  honou¬ 
rable  perfonage  on  the  fide  of  the  Houfe  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  of  his  noble  friend,  and  into 
the  fpirit,  propriety,  and  policy  of  the  Treaty  itfelf. 
He  denied  that  we  were  in  a  fituatioh  to  warrant 
Ministers  to  cede  the  deareft  rights  and  interefts  oi  a 
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country  which  had,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy 
and  eloquent  picture  drawn  by  the  honourable  mover 
of  the  Add-refs,  been  put  upon  the  footing  of  relative 
consideration  with  her  enemies,  was  not  at  all  fo  to- 
tally  diverted  of  refources,  or  fo  infinitely  inferior  to 
her  enemies  as  to  oblige  her  to  accept  of  conditions 
,  *  -  that 


that  could  not  be  mentioned  without  the  bitternefs  of 
the  extremeft  forrow  and  regret. 

Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  to  invefligate  the  arti¬ 
cles  :  he  purfued  the  different  arguments  introduced 
in  fupport  of  them  with  the  ftrongeft  powers  of  re¬ 
futation,  and  declared  folemnly  on  the  whole,  they 
were  fo  degrading  as  to  merit  obliteration,  if  it  were 
poffible  to  effeft  it,  out  of  the  hiftory  of  thi$  coun¬ 
try.  He  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  attacked  the  preamble 
of  the  articles :  it  began,  he  faid,  in  the  ftile  of  the 
moft  pompous  and  magnificent  profeffions  of  reci¬ 
procity,  and  inftead  of  reciprocity,  all  was  con- 
ceftion.  If  granting  every  thing  on  one  hand,  with¬ 
out  the  moft  trifling  degree  of  confideration  on  the 
other,  was  reciprocity,  then  did  we  enjoy  indeed  all 
the  advantages  of  reciprocity  :  but  until  that  doc¬ 
trine  was  made  reconcileable  with  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  by  the  tranfcendent  powers  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  his  eye,  Mr.  Burke  muft  be  decided  that  the 
reciprocity  there  meant  was  the  moft  liberal  concef- 
fionon  the  part  of  this  country,  and  the  moft  trifling, 
or  no  return  on  the  part  of  France,  and  the  other 
contrafling  powers.  The  fituation  of  our  Weft-India 
iflands,  he  peculiarly  confidered,  environed,  fur- 
rounded,  impounded  as  they  were  by  the  powers  of 
our  enemies,  it  was  impoffible  to  think  we  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  to  be  otherwife 
derived  from  them  ;  it  leemed  as  if  there  were.abfo- 

lute  fines  of  circumvallation  drawn  round  them.  He 
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fupported  this  mode  of  argument,  by  ftating  the  fitu- 
ation  of  our  iflands,  which  now  remained  to  us,  and 
thofe  of  our  enemies  ;  and  Mr.  Eurke  made  it  clear 
to  a  demon-fixation,  as  we  poflfefled  not  the  Gulph  of 
Florida,  and  thofe  iflands  which  by  the  kind  of  uti 
fojftdetis  ftated  by  the  honourable  mover  of  the  ad- 
drefs  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  left  our 
poffefiions  in  the  Weft  Indies  in  a  very  poor  fituation 
indeed.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  took 
a  review  of  the  ftate  of  Canada-  of  the  tea  trade,  of 
the  ceflion  of  Eaft  Florida,  our  trade  in  the  river 
Miffiffippi,  &c.  he  adverted  to  the  fituation  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  was  very  far  from  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  fituation  of  things  there;  nor  would 
he  allow  the  title  of  a  great  ftatefman  to  a  gentleman 
(Mr.  Haftings)  who  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  T. 
Pitt,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  paid  every  refpeft  to 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  but  without  being  able  to  conclude 
from  his  abilities,  that  we  might  not  hear  news  from 
India  that  would  be  very  difagreeable  to  us,  which 
was  more  than  probable  to  be  the  cafe.  Mr.  Burke 
did  not  conceive  that  any  article  of  the  treaty  went 
to  eftablifh  pacification  in  luch  a  manner  in  India  as 
was  to  oe  wifhed,  lie  then  took  into  bis  ccnfidera* 
tion  the  article  relating  to  the  demolition  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  :  that,  he  fa  id,  ever  Cnee  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
had  been  uniformly  an  article  in  every  treaty  of  ours 
with  France  ;  and  as  the  wifdom  of  former  ages  had 
taught  the  Fiench  that  that  port  was  an  objedft  of  vafl 
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utility  to  them,  it  was  juft  to  fuppofe  that  the  French 
would  look  with  the  fame  predilection,  and  fee  the 
fame  advantages  in  the  eftablifhment  of  that  port  as 
their  anceftors  did.  The  Loyalifts,  who  were  given 
up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  monarchial  conjiitution^ 
Mr.  Burke  much  pitied.  He  animadverted  very 
feelingly  upon  their  fituation  ;  and  took  occafion  to 
remark,  in  anfwer  to  the  honourable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Powys]  who  had  taken  notice  of  the  c;  able  fupporters 
cf  regal  power,  and  the  humble  worjhippers  cf  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  people  f  that  he  had  ever  directed  his  opi¬ 
nions  and  his  talents  to  the  public  good,  and  that  in 
the  majefty  of  the  King  he  viewed  the  majefty  of  the 
People.  After  many  thoughts  upon  that  idea,  and 
a  very  able  reply  to  Secretary  Townfhend,  and  the 
mover,  and  feconder  of  the  addrefs,  Mr.  Buike 
gave  his  very  cordial  and  decided  approbation  to  thq 
amendment. 

The  Lord  Advocate  made  a  very  long  fpeech,  in 
which  he  fupported  the  addrefs  very  ftrenuoufty,  re¬ 
probated  the  amendment,  and  was  very  warm  in  his 
panegyric  on  Minifters,  and  ftrenuous  in  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  peace.  Minifters,  in  the  learned  Lord’s 
opinion,  were  entitled  to  the  higheft  applaufe  for  the 
fpirit,  manlinefs,  and  magnanimity  of  their  conduct 
in  oppofing  themfelves  to  the  ftorms  that  were  railed 
without  doors  againft  a  peace,  which  was  the  cry 
of  the  people,  and  which  the  neceftity  of  the  ftate 

fo  mutually  called  for.  He  was  very  humourous, 
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and  was  very  pointed  on  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  their  fuppofed  confederacy 
and  coalition,  and  of  the  warmth  of  their  zeal  in  the 
honey-moon  of  their  loves .  He  replied  very  largely  to 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Burke  ;  jfaid  it  was  impoffible 
to  exift  without  a  peace,  and  it  was  equally  impoffi¬ 
ble  we  could  get  a  better  that  we  were  without  al¬ 
lies,  and  that  we  were  without  refources  *,  and  not- 
withftanding  what  might  be  faid  of  our  navy,  it  fure- 
ly  was  the  cafe,  that  fadts  ought  to  be  the  criterion  to 
judge  of  affertions,  and  that  without  fadts  affiertions 
were  not  to  be  attended  to.  Many  pompous  decla¬ 
rations  were  made  of  the  invincible  ftate  of  the  navy  ; 
this  navy  that  was  fo  lately  reprobated,  was  now 
fprung  up  like  mufhrooms  *,  day  after  day  produced 
a  fhip  of  the  line,  and  the  nearer  the  Houfe  came  to 
the  difcuffion  of  the  Preliminary  Articles,  the  greater 
was  the  ftrcngth  of  our  navy,  and  the  more  injurious 
the  peace  to  the  dignity  of  our  naval  empire.  But 
bad  as  this  peace  was,  the  Lord  Advocate  faid  we 
owed  even  that  to  Lord  Rodney’s  viftory  in  the  Well 
Indies.  It  was  to  that  viftory  we  owed  the  prefent. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  fortunate  event,  it  were 
hard  to  get  even  fuch  a  peace.  For,  to  inftance 
our  ficuation,  the  learned  Lord  faid,  that  fo  entirely 
were  we  devoted,  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
had  tacitly  confented  and  affifted  the  mighty  confede¬ 
racy  againft  us ;  for  in  neutral  bottoms  were  tranf- 
ported  every  warlike  ftore  that  the  circumftances  of 
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their  wants  could  require.  Lately,  the  right  honour¬ 
able  Advocate  laid,  a  neutral  fhip  of  twelve  hundred 
tons  had  failed  from  Bred  with  warlike  ftores  to  the 
Halt  Indies  ;  and  to  our  fituation  there  he  paid  a 
very  minute  attention.  He  dated  our  fituation  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  then  attached  himfelf  to  our  American 
concerns,  to  prove  the  activity  and  the  ability  of 
Minifters  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  negotiation.  He 
faid,  he  had  a  letter  from  the  merchants  of  Glafgow, 
requefting  him  to  return  thanks  to  Minifters,  for  the 
care  they  had  taken  of  their  interefts  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  for  that  fome  had  been  paid,  fome  fecured,  and 
fome  were  in  hopes  of  being  paid  the  debts  due  by 
America  to  them.  There  could  not  be  a  better  rule 
to  judge  of  the  necefiity  of  peace  than  what  he  had 
mentioned,  nor  of  the  ability  and  activity  of  Minif¬ 
ters,  than  the  inftance  he  had  juft  dated.  And  he 
afked  the  Houfe,  if  any  thing  was  advanced  by  two 
noble  Lords,  or  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
fpoke  after  them,  that  amounted  to  an  argument  to 
prove  that  the  peace  was  dilhonourable,  that  it  was 
impolitic  or  unjuft.  With  regard  to  the  Loyalifts, 
he  faid  of  them,  they  were  an  unhappy  people,  and 
Government,  truly  lenfible  of  their  fituation,  exerted 
every  nerve  for  them  ;  but  if  the  war  was  not  to  to  be 

continued  on  their  account,  no  better  terms  could  be 
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provided  for  them.  A  late  inftance  in  Holland  ex¬ 
actly  illuftrated  the  internal  government  in  America ; 
Congrefs  had  no  power  over  the  provincial  legifla- 
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tures ;  every  legiflature  had  the  cognizance  alone  of 
its  own  bufinefs ;  and  Congrefs,  being  the  delegates, 
were  not  inverted  with  a  power  to  decide  in  provin¬ 
cial  criminal  cales  ;  fo  therefore  it  was  impoffible 
that  Congrefs,  without  fubverting  the  conftitution 
of  America,  could  make  other  terms  for  the 
Loyalifts.  The  Lord  Advocate  made  fome  very  able 
remarks,  ftated  about  Eaft  Florida  very  largely,  and 
concluded  with  his  ftrongeft  oppofition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Governor  JohnJlone  was  very  decided  in  declaring 
that  the  peace  was  unwife,  impolitic,  and  to  the 
laft  degree  difhonourable  ;  and  he  did  not  fee  that 
the  aft  of  the  laft  feflion  verted  the  king  with  a 
power  of  granting  away  America  ;  it  was  not  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  it,  whatever  it  might  be  by  im¬ 
plication  or  conrtruftion.  But  that  was  a  matter  he 
did  not  feem  inclined  to  argue  about,  the  Com¬ 
modore  declaring,  that  as  the  independence  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  aftually  gone 
away  from  us  before  the  formally  refigning  it  by  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  ;  however,  the  Commodore 
could  not  bring  himfelf  to  allow  that  the  ceffion  of 
Eaft  Florida  was  in  the  right  of  the  Crown.  He 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  crown,  by  virtue  of 
the  prerogative  to  make  peace  or  war,  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  ceffion  of  any  part  of  the  dominions 
of  this  country  was  conftitutionally  not  in  the  Crown, 
and  that  the  Crown  had  equally  a  right  to  cede 
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Jamaica,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Eritifh  territory, 
as  that  province.  The  Commodore  faid,  it  was  an 
objed  of  very  great  importance  to  this  country,  not 
only  with  refped  to  its  fituation,  as  a  guard  to  our 
\\  eft  India  iflands,  but  from  the  circumftances  of 
its  commercial  .produce,  it  returned  in  export  to 
this  country  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  pounds,  and  received  in  return  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  Britifh  ma¬ 
nufacture  :  befides,  it  was  much  more  valuable  to 
the  Spaniards  than  the  Havannah  j  the  harbour  was 
the  belt  in  the  world,  and  the  healthfulnefs  of  the 
climate,  and  the  entire  command  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Gulph,  made  it  invaluable  to  Spain.  Minif- 
ters  faid  they  could  not  make  a  better  peace  ;  the 
Commodore  afked  them,  could  they  make  a  worfe. 
He  took  a  retrofpeft  of  the  commiffion  he  was  joined 
in  to  treat  of  reconciliation  with  America,  and  urged 
fome  other  circumftances  on  the  matter,  and,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  fome  remarks  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  de¬ 
clared,  if  that  commiffion  had  been  fent  three 
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weeks  fooner,  before  the  French  negotiations  had 
arrived,  abfolute  reconciliation  would  have  taken 
place.  He  fpoke  much  of  the  fituation  of  affairs 
in  India  j  took  notice  of  the  article  in  the  treaty 
relating  to  Eaft  India  affairs  ;  and  in  anfwer  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Townfhend’s  having  obferved,  that  the  Secret 
Committee  had  approved  of  the.  condudt  of  Admi- 
nifration,  the  Commodore  obferved,  if  it  were  the 
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cafe,  very  fecret  means  were  ufed  indeed.  The 
Commodore  made  fome  other  pointed  remarks  upon 
the  bufinefs,  and  on  the  vague  and  loofe  expreffion 
of  our  ancient  pofleffions,  mentioned  in  the  article, 
which  neither  feveral  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
Directors,  with  whom  he  had  converfation  on  the 
fubjeft,  nor  himfelf,  could  underftand.  He  called 
upon  any  of  the  Dire&ors  or  Secret  Committee  as  were 
in  the  Houfe,  to  ftate  to  the  Houfe  what  they  knew 
refpedting  that  matter,  and  to  give  the  Houfe  all  the 
knowledge  refpefting  the  bufinefs  that  they  could 
poffibly  communicate. — The  Commodore  was  deci¬ 
dedly  for  the  amendment. 

Sir  Henry  Fletcher ,  Chairman  of  the  Eaft-India 
Company,  faid  a  few  words.  The  pofleffions  in  In¬ 
dia  were  in  fo  very  fluctuating  a  fituation,  that  it 
was  hard  to  tell  what  were  our  ancient  pofleffions. 
He  had  fpoken  to  feveral  Directors  on  the  fubjedt  of 
the  fixteenth  article,  and  no  two  of  them  agreed. 
No  one  was  able  to  tell  what  it  meant,  or  how  to 
afeertain  what  it  gave  or  what  it  left.  He  faid  that 
Hyder  Aly  had  fome  of  our  pofleffions,  thofe  pof- 
feffions  had  been  conquered  from  others  ;  and  Hyder 
Aly,  who  rofe  from  a  common  foldier,  won  all  his 
territories  from  others. 

Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  very  accurate  reply  to  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  warmly  touched  upon  the  ftrokes 

1^  rew  out  on  the  condudl  of  his 
honourable  friend,  (Mr#  Fox)  and  the  lhare  he  had 
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taken  during  the  fhort  time  he  was  in  Adminiftration, 
to  effeftuate  the  great  end  of  Peace.  Mr.  Sheridan 
then  purfued  the  bufinefs  of  the  amendment,  and  in- 
veftigated  the  treaty  on  the  table,  which,  he  contend¬ 
ed,  was  of  the  moft  difgraceful  nature,  carried  the 
moft  indelible  degradation  in  every  article  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  relinquifhed  completely  every  thing 
that  was  glorious  and  great  in  this  country.  If  there 
was  a  Angle  article  that  had  a  view  to  the  interefts  of 
the  empire,  if  there  was  a  Angle  article  that  had  not 
conceflion  for  its  objedt,  he  would  not  contend  that 
the  Peace  was  what  every  perfon  who  had  heard  of  it 
pronounced  it.  The  Sixteenth  Article  was  one  of  the 
moft  inconfiftent  political  produ&ions  that  could 
poffibly  be  fuppofed ;  it  was  couched  in  fuch  vague 
and  loofe  terms,  that  it  muft  have  relation  to  the 
impending  treaty  with  Holland.  It  was  with  the 

'  V 

view  of  finding  out  the  extent  of  that  article,  and 
what  reference  it  had  to  the  treaty  with  Holland, 
and  the  political  difpofition  it  evidently  had  towards 
France;  that  the  honourable  gentleman  made  his  mo¬ 
tion  on  a  former  day,  and  which  called  forth  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  a  Right  Hon.  perfon  in  his  eye  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  as  being  inconfiftent 
'  with  the  eftablifhed  ufage  of  the  houfe,  unprecedent¬ 
ed  and  prepofterous  in  the  extreme.  This  convinced 
him  howevdr,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  more  a  prafttcal  politician  than  an  experienced 
one;  his  years  and  his  very  early  political  exaltation, 

had 
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had  not  permitted  him  to  look  whether  there  had 
been  precedents,  or  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Journals  of  the  Houfe.  Had  his  youth  permitted 
him  to  acquire  fuch  knowledge,  his  difcretion  would 
not  have  fuffered  his  abilities,  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
greatly  admired,  to  be  carried  away  by  his  heat  and 
precipitancy  ;  he  would  not  with  fo  much  indignation 
refent  the  afking  queftions,  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  Minifters  to  fatisfy,  nor  would  he  have  adled  fo 
unprecedented  it  he  had  confulted  the  Journals,  or 
had  paid  any  attention  to  fuch  material  evidences  of 
parliamentary  order.  If  he  had,  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  faid  he  would  have  found  inconteftible  evi¬ 
dence,  to  prove  the  groundlefs  authority  of  his  in¬ 
dignant  aflertions ;  he  would  have  found  that  it  was 
not  unprecedented  to  lay  a  depending  treaty  before 
the  Houfe ;  nay,  that  before  a  fingle  ftep  had  been 
taken  to  compleat  any  of  the  points  of  it,  it  had 
been  ufual  for  Parliament  to  be  in  polTeffion  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  propofed  a  treaty  (houkl 
turn.  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  affift  with  its 
advice  on  the  vaft  fubjedt  of  national  importance, 
which  peace  muft  naturally,  in  all  times  be,  as  in¬ 
volving  iu  it  fo  much  the  general  profperity  and  hap- 
pineis  of  Europe.  Minifters  in  former  days,  had 
not  the  ingenious  modefty  and  handfome  diffidence  of 
thofe  of  the  prefent;  they,  diftrufting  their  own 
abilities  on  a  matter  of  fuch  infinite  importance, 
where  not  afhamed  to  call  in  the  aftiftance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment 
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ment.  They  were  not  fo  eager  to  /port  their  refpon- 
Ability;  nor  did  they  fear  that  the  Houfe  would  in- 
rertere  to  rob  them  of  the  glory  of  their  negotiations  ; 
nor  did  they,  with  the  anxious  folicitude  of  thofe, 
hide  every  iota  of  the  progrefs  of  their  negotiation, 
either  with  a  view  of  aitonifhing  the  world  with  the 
Ipiendour  of  their  pacific  acquilitions,  or  to  fhew 
their  contempt  of  the  wifdom  of  Parliament  in  the 
adminiftration  of  their  own  tranfcendent  abilities, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  after  having  proceeded  in  this  vein, 
introduced,  in  fupport  of  the  conduCt  of  Minifters, 
at  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  dated  by  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  a  farther  precedent  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe,  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  before  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  which  Mr. 
Sheridan  read  as  part  of  his  fpeech.  It  dated  that 
her  Majefty,  notwitnftanding  it  was  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  her  Crown  to  make  peace  and  war, 
aeverthelefs,  anxious  for  the  happinefs  of  her  people, 
and  relying  on  the  affe&ion  of  her  faithful  Commons, 
had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  them,  for  their  advice 
and  approbation,  the  principles  upon  which  (he 
conceived  a  general  pacification  could  be  mod  effec¬ 
tually  eftablifhed  for  the  glory  of  her  Crown,  and  the 
happinefs  of  her  people,  at  the  fame  time  informing 
them,  that  no  dep  had  been  taken  for  the  completion 
of  the  treaty,  nor  would  there  without  their  advice 
and  approbation  ;  thus  Mr.  Sheridan  proved  to  a  de- 

mondration,  that  it  was  not  only  precedented  to  lay 

the 


the  cafe  of  negotiation  before  the  Houle  in  its  de¬ 
pending  ftate  •,  but  the  principles  upon  which  the 
treaty  was  to  take  effeft  before  the  negotiation  for  it 
had  ever  been  commenced.  How  unlike  that,  was 
the  conduit  of  the  prefent  minifter,  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  his  noble  friend,  propofed  for  the  time  for 
confideration  of  the  articles  which  they  weie  tailed 
upon  in  io  very  extraordinary  a  manner  to  give  their 
approbation  to :  they  were  told  they  had  the  articles 
for  three  weeks  before  them,  and  that  tney  had 
ample  time  of  courfe  for  reflection  on  them  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  Minifters  had  the  hardinefs  to  make 
ufe  of  fuch  language,  they  feemed  to  lorget  the  al- 
moft  inquifitive  exaifnels  with  which  they  fhut  out 
the  members  of  that  houfe  from  obtaining  any 
knowledge  of  thofe  circumftances,  that  could  alone 
qualify  them  to  decide  with  judgment,  upon  a  treaty 
that  either  fhewed  Great  Britain  to  be  ruined  beyond 
redemption,  or  that  her  interefts  and  her  glory  had 
been  facrificed  to  views  that  were  not  immediately 
difcernable. 

The  anfwer  to  every  requifition  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  article  that  might  lead  to  this  necelfary 
purpofe,  as  was  the  cafe  of  his  motion  a  few  days 
before,  Mr.  Sheridan  laid,  was  in  the  language  of 
indignation,  it  was  indecent,  it  was  unprecedented  and 
prepcjlerous  in  extreme,  for  gentlemen  to  introduce 
any  circumlfance  of  enquiry  before  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  difeuffion  of  the  Treaty  ;  and  yet  on 
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that  day,  right  honourable  perfons  in  his  eye  had 
with  the  peculiar  modefiy  which  fo  difbinguifhed  them, 
called  on  the  Houfe  lor  their  approbation  of  a  treaty, 
which,  it  was  argued  with  much  indignation ,  it  would 
be  morftrcufty  inciecent  in  them  to  make  any  enquiries 
whatever  into.  But  taking  the  pledge  of  their 
bafhfulnefs  and  mo  deft  confidence  in  their  owrn  fuperior 
abilities  as  the  criterion  of  its  perfection,  Minifters 
requited  the  Houfe  to  be  fo  prepofterons  as  to  give  a 
vote  ot  approbation  to  a  treaty,  that  with  the  moft 
anxious  iolicitude  they  were  even  prevented  from  fo 
much  as  (peaking  on,  until  the  time  they  had  been 
fo  confidently  called  upon  to  give  it  their  approba¬ 
tion.  And  the  objedt  of  his  late  motion,  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  contended,  was  juftly  affirmed  by  an  honoura¬ 
ble  Commodore,  to  be  of  very  great  magnitude  :  if 
I  rincomale  was  given  up,  our  territories  in  India 
were  in  a  moft  precarious  (ituation  ;  and  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  contended,  after  remarking  on  what  had-  fallen 
from  Commodore  Johnftone  and  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
that,  the  Houfe  ought  abiolutely  to  know  the  extent 
of  the  Sixteenth  Article,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
negociation  with  Holland.  After  difplaying  much 
knowledge  and  application  to  the  interefts  of  this 
country,  fo  inconfiftently  difpofed  of  by  that  article, 
Mr.  Sheridan  diftefted  the  article  in  the  moft  hu¬ 
mourous  manner.  To  find  the  meaning  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles,  grammatical  order  was  to  be  inverted  ; 
for  it  was  impoftibie  to  come  to  the  meaning  of  them 
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by  adhering  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  He  then 
went  into  the  definition  or  a  real  Hritijh  fubjecl ,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  fifth  article  with  America.  The  twenty- 
fecond  article  with  France  might  have  as  well  run  to 
prevent  all  difputes  that  had  hitherto  arijen ,  as  all  dis¬ 
putes  that  may  hereafter  arife ,  and  grounds  enough 
were  left  for  them.  Deeds  of  disunion  and  future 
broils  were  fown  in  the  inconfiftency  ot  a  treaty  that 
the  pooreft  political  dabler  well  might  be  afharned  of. 
The  honourable  gentleman  drew  a  very  affecting  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  Majefty’s  loyal  fubjeds  in  Eaft  Florida, 
configned  to  a  government,  and  to  a  religion,  they 
detefted.  Independent  of  the  impolicy  of  ceding 
that  province,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  call  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  peace  in  quellion,  for  it  was  his  deter¬ 
mination,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  fupport  the  na¬ 
tional  fidelity.  Mr.  Sheridan  execrated  the  treatment 
of  thofe  unfortunate  men,  who  without  the  lead; 
notice  taken  of  their  civil  or  religious  rights,  were 
handed  over  as  fubjeds  to  a  power  that  would  not 
fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  theii  zeal  and 
attachment  to  the  religion  and  government  of  this 
country.  This  was  an  inftance  ot  britifh  degiada- 
tion,  not  inferior  to  the  unfuccefsfui  petitions  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  Congrefs  for  the  wretched  Loyalifls. 
Great  Britain  at  the  feet  of  Congrefs  filing  in  vain 
was  not  a  humiliation  or  a  ftigma  greater  than  the 
infamy  of  conngning  over  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 

Florida,  as  we  had  done,  without  any  conditions 
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whaboever.  And  to  the  eternal  honour  of  France, 
and  Spain,  m  their  molt  diftrefsful  circumftances 
ihould  be  told,  that  in  all  their  ceffions,  as  in  Cana¬ 
da,  &c.  they  even  provided  by  treaty  for  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  their  quondam  fubjefts. 
Air.  Sheridan  then  read  the  addrefles  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Florida  to  the  Governor  fome  ibort  time 
back,  breathing  in  the  moft  animated  ftyle,  attach¬ 
ment  and  loyalty  to  the  religion  and  government  of 
this  country,  and  their  deteftatio'n  of  the  conduct  of 
(as  they  ftyled  them)  his  Majefty’s  rebellious  fub- 
jedts  in  the  other  colonies.  Air.  Sheridan  took  a 
view  of  the  fur  trade,  boundaries-  of  Canada,  &c. 
and  was  apprehenfive  the  great  folicitude  (hewn  by 
Adminiflration  to  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  it  had  been  termed,  would  be  a  meat  means 
in  the  marking  of  the  boundaries,  of  creating  fu¬ 
ture’ diflentions.  He  went  very  ably  and  with  much 
political  judgment  into  the  different  interefts  acquired 
by  the  Americans  and  French,  and  thofe  left  to  us 
on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  The  logwood  trade, 
of  luch  vaft  confequence,  lefc  in  a  flate  amountin°- 
almoft  to  non-entity,  employed  much  of  his  animad- 
verfions. 

The  article  of  Dunkirk  was  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered,  fuppofing  it  even  not  to  be  of  that  impor¬ 
tance  it  formerly  was,  and  of  which  it  might  here¬ 
after  become  to  pofterity,  as  ftrongly  accumulating 
and  filling  the  meafure  of  our  difgraces  ;  that  what 

had 


had  been  for  more  than  a  century,  the  pride  of  our 
anceftors  to  enforce,  we  fhould  fo  rafhly  concede, 
particularly  when  we- were  not  in  a  fituation  confider- 
ing  our  navy  ;  notwithftanding  the  learned  Lord 
affeefted  reprefehtation,  and  the  relative  refources  of 
of  our  enemies,  for  it  was  obferved  by  an  honoura¬ 
ble  Commodore,  that  the  criterion  of  a  nation’s  re¬ 


fources  was  her  credit,  and  the  rule  of  that  credit,  the 
intereft  fhe  paid,  and  according  to  the  honourable 
Commodore,  Spain  paid  mod  enormous  intereft,  and 


-France  was  much  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  confidering 
then  thofe  relative  circumftances,  and  the  naval  fitu¬ 
ation  of  Holland,  Mr.  Sheridan  contended,  we  were 
fo  far  from  being  reduced  to  bear  fuch  deo-radino- 
Inch  indelible  degradations  and  impofkions,  we  were 


in  tit  led  to  an  honourable  peace. 

The  victory  of  Lord  Rodney,  the  defeat  of  the 
fiege  of  Gibraltar,  our  fuccefies  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
were  alfo  enumerated  to  prove,  that  our  fituation  was 
refpedtable,  that  if  we  were  reduced  in  refources, 
our  enemies  had  not  encreafed  theirs,  but  had  at  leaft 
equally  exhausted  them. — Mr.  Sheridan  could  not 


avoid  remarking  the  artful  attempt  of  the  right 
honourable  Secretary,  to  put  the  firft  amendment, 
and  the  fecond  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  rib¬ 


bon,  on  the  fame  event;  he  took  notice  of  Mr.  T. 
Pitt  s  diferimination  of  the  loyalifts,  the  real  l oyalifts, 
and  the  viper  loyalifts ;  and  yet  though  the  honoura- 
ble  gentleman^  in  the  peculiar  (tile  of  eloquence. 
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•which  fo  much  diftinguiffied  him,  was  very  warm 
in  discriminating  thofe  characters  of  the  loyalifts, 
and  pledged  his  feelings  to  give  every  affiftance  to 
the  real  loyalifts,  yet  in  his  addrefs  propofed  to  the 
throne,  the  vipers  were  equally  recommended  to  the 
royal  protection,  and  the  Houfe  was  equally  to  be 
bound  for  them  as  for  the  real  loyalifts.  The 
honourable  gentlemen  was  mod;  elegantly  pointed 
in  reply  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  on  his  hints  thrown 
out  on  Mr.  Fox’s  admir.iftration,  of  Peace  being  in 
the  pocket  of  certain  members  of  a  late  Adminiftra- 
tion,  &c.  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  that  he  had  known 
his  honourable  friend’s  difpofition  when  he  came  into 
power,  and  had  the  honour  of  aCting  with  him,  and 
he  pledged  himfclf  that,  though  ardently  peace  was 
to  be  defired,  though  at  any  time  peace  is  to  be 
prefered,  yet  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  relative  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  powers,  he  never  would  have  ac¬ 
ceded  to  fo  dijhonourable  a  peace ;  and  for  his  own 
part,  he  did  equally  pledge  himfelf,  that  if  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  was  ot  fuch  a  difpofition,  and  during 
his  Adminiftration  had  brought  fuch  a  peace  to  con- 
clufion,  notwithftanding  his  friendffiip  and  efteem 
for  him,  he,  as  an  individual,  would  oppofe  it.  It 
was  impoffible  for  language  to  defcribe  his  reproba- 
of  it,  or  what  he  felt  for  the  national  degradation. 
But,  he  faid,  the,  true  criterion  for  his  honourable 
friend’s  intentions  to  be  judged  by,  was  his  corref- 

pondence  while  in  office,  and  he  dared  Minifters  to 

move 
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move  for  its  being  laid  before  the  Houfe. — Here  a 
great  cry  of  “  move,  move.” — He  then  made  lome 
remarks  on  the  coalition  of  the  parties  the  learned 

_  i 

Lord  had  alluded  to,  and  the  honey-moon  of  their 
loves,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  faid,  if  it  was  the  cafe, 
was  rather  to  be  called  the  wedding-day.  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  then  attacked  the  learned  Lord  on  his  incon- 
fiftency,  on  his  having  declared  he  would  fupport  no 
man  whofe  meafures  he  did  not  approve.  He  afked 
the  learned  Lord,  was  it  confiftency  then  in  him 
to  fupport  the  patron  of  equal  reprefentation,  to 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  profeJffed  himfelf  a  warm  friend. 
[The  Lord  Advocate  fhook  his  head.]  Was  it  con¬ 
fiftency  to  fupport  the  independence  of  America,  of 
which  he  had  ever  been  fo  determined  an  enemy  ? 
Mr.  Sheridan  put  to  the  Advocate  fome  other  que¬ 
ries  equally  pointed,  and  equally  unanfwerable ;  and 
remarked  that  there  was  fuch  a  verfatility  in  the  po¬ 
litic  of  fome  men,  that  when  intereft  called,  every 
other  confideration  gave  way  ;  and  if  that  was  not 
the  cafe,  it  was  hard  to  fuppofe  how  the  learned 
Lord  s  ..adoration  and  high-founding  panegvncs  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  with  which  the 
walls  of  that  Houfe  were  wont  to  refound,  fhould 
now  be  transferred  to  thofe  connexions  which  had 
been  heretofore  fo  obnoxious  to  the  learned  Lord. 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  here  very  fevere  on  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate,  and  his  early  defertion  ;  and  his  unfairnefs 
of  ufing,  in  his  peculiar  fituation,  recrimination, 

which 


which,  at  all  events,  could  never  be  allowed  as  argu¬ 
ment. — The  worfhippers  of  the  majejly  of  the  people, 
not  the  fun  of  Britijh  glory ,  to  be  fet  on  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  America,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  relied 
would  be  quite  otherwife,  did  not  efcape  h'.s  ob- 
fervation. 

Mr.  Bankes  {imported  the  motion  for  the  addrefs, 
and  in  mild  terms  argued,  that  in  circumtcances 
fo  calamitous  and  gloomy  as  thole  of  the  britifh 
Empire  on  the  prefent  occafion,  the  peace  which 
his  Majefty’s  Minifters  had  concluded,  was  in  his 
opinion  not  only  good,  but  highly  favourable,  and 
jtich  as  we  had  no  reafon  to  cxpcft. 

Sir  William  Dolben  called  the  Houfe  again  to  the 
confideration  of  the  important  queftion  which  he 
had  before  ftated.  —  Whether  the  King’s  Minifters 
were  authorifed  by  the,, prerogative  'of  the  crown, 
to  alienate  from  the  Hate  the  American  colonies.  He 
averred  that  prerogative  did  not  extend  fo  far  —  it 
gave  no  power  to  alienate  territories  not  acquired 
by  conqueft  during  the  war  ;  at  lead  this  was  his 
molt  ferious  opinion.  Then  if  it  did  not  reft  in  pre¬ 
rogative,  he  contended  that  the  aft  of  laft  feffton 
gave  Minifters  no  authority  adequate  to  fo  important 
a  mcafure  :  but  he  wilhed  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  gown  ;  and  he  called  upon  them 
to  give  the  Houfe  information  on  this  moft  important 
point.  — He  freely  owned  that  he  was  adverfe  to  the 

terms  of  the  peace ;  he  thought  them  highly  in- 
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jurious  to  the  intereft  of  the  country,  and  infinitely 
worfe  than  we  had  any  title  to  expect. 

Mr.  Mansfield  faid,  that  the  queftion  propofed  by 
the  honourable  Baronet,  was  indeed  of  thegreateft  im¬ 
portance,  and  it  would  not  be  prudent  in  any  man  to 
hazard  a  light  opinion.  The  prerogative  of  the 
crown  was  allowed  to  go  great,  and  indeed  unde¬ 
fined  lengths,  as  the  circumftances  of  the  ftate  might 
require  that  meafures  fhouid  be  taken  for  which  there 
neither  was  precedent  or  authority.  In  all  fuch  in- 
flances,  however,  the  Houfe  would  recollect  that 
refponfibility  was  placed  in  Minifters,’  and  they  were 
bound  to  fhew  whenever  they  ventured  on  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  extenfion  of  the  prerogative,  that  there  was 
abfolute  neceffity  for  fuch  conduft.  This  he  un- 
derftood  to  be  the  doftrine  of  the  conftitution.  But 
with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  queftion  ;  whether  the 
King's  Minifters  were  authorifed  by  the  aft  of  lafb 
feilion,  to  alienate  for  ever  the  independence  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  was  free  to  acknowledge  that  he  thought 
that  aft  gave  them  fufficient  powers*  It  was  clearly 
determined  thereby,  that  it  was  the  fenfe  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Minifters  were  bound  to  aft  up  to  what 
they  underftood  to  be  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature. 

Sir  Francis  FaJJet  fupported  the  amendment,  and 
argued  with  energy  againft  the  peace  which  had 
been  formed. 

Mr.  James  Grenville  contended  with  equal  warmth, 
that  the  peace  was  fuch  as  we  might  reafonably  ex- 


pect  in  circumdances  of  unparallelled  dejedtion.  He 
entered  at  length  into  the  fituation  of  the  country, 
in  a  comparifon  with  that  of  our  adverfaries,  and 
infilled  that  we  had  no  right  in  fairnefs  to  complain 
of  the  conditions  which  our  Miniders  had  procured. 

Mr.  Fox  then  rofe  and  took  up  the  confideration 
of  the  important  fubjedl,.  at  confiderable  length.-— 
H  is  fituation,  he  faid,  on  that  .day,  was  peculiarly 
delicate. — He  was  fuppofed  to  be  adluated  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  perfonal  pique,  and  of  fetting  up  an  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  articles  of  the  peace  on  grounds  of  envy, 
of  jealoufy,  and  of  ambition.  Thofe  who  knew  him 
bed  would  not  impute  to  him  fuch  motives;  and  for 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believed  every  calumny 
that  was  propagated  againft  him,  he  had  but  little 
concern.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  fituation.  Alltifions  were  made  to  for¬ 
mer  opinions  which  he  had  given,  and  afiertions  he 
had  made  in  dreum (lances  different  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  which  indeed  bore  not  the  frnalleft  refem- 
blance  nor  affinity.  It  was  proclaimed,  as  an  un- 
anfwerable  argument  againft  every  thing  he  could  fay, 
—  did  you  not  fome  months  ago  declare  that  almoft 
any  peace  would  be  good  —  would  be  defirable  — 
and  that  we  mud  have  peace  on  any  terms.  If,  fays 
Mr.  Fox,  I  could  differ  myfelf  for  a  moment  to  be 
fo  far  led  away  by  conceit,  and  to  fancy  myfelf 
a  rnan  of  fo  much  importance  as  to  excite  the  jea¬ 
loufy  ot  the  Minider —  I  might  give  ear  to  the  re¬ 
ports 
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ports  of  the  day  —  that  every  hneafure  which  the  Mi- 
nifter  adopted  —  every  plan  which  he  formed — - 
every  opinion  which  he  took  —  and  indeed, evuy  aft 
of  his  adminiftration,  was  calculated  and  defigned 
to  embarrafs  me.  How  well  might  I  afcribe  the  pre- 
fent  peace  to  this  motive.  \ou  call  for  peace,  fays 
the  noble  perfon —  you  urge  the  neceffity  of  peace 
—  you  infift  on  peace  —  then  peace  you  fhali  have  — 
but  fuch  a  peace  — that  you  fhali  ficken  at  its  very 
name.  You  call  for  peace  —  and  I  will  give  you 
a  peace  that  fhali  make  you  repent  the  longeft  day 
that  you  live,  that  ever  you  breathed  a  with  for 
peace.  I  will  give  you  a  peace  which  fhali  make 
you  and  all  men  wifh  that  the  war  had  been  conti¬ 
nued, —  a  peace  more  calamitous — more  dreadful, 
more  ruinous  than  war  could  poffibly  be  *,  and  the 
effefts  of  which  neither  the  ftrength,  the  credit,  nor 
the  commerce  of  the  nation  fhali  be  able  to  fupport. 
If  th  is  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  perfon,  he  had 
fucceeded  to  a  miracle.  His  work  had  compleatly 
anfwered  his  purpofe,  for  never  did  I  more  fincerely 
feel,  nor  more  fincerely  lament  any  advice  I  ever 
gave  in  my  life,  than  the  advice  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difaftrous  war  in  which  the  nation  was  involved. 
That  the  Minifter  might  have  other  views  it  was 
very  probable.  That  he  might  think  his  fituation 
depended  upon  peace  ;  that  he  might  think  there 
was  no  other  way  of  maintaining  a  disjointed  fyftem, 
and  fixing  himfelf  in  a  feat,  not  gained  by  the  pureft 
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means,  nor  fupported  by  the  firmed  bottom,  it  was 
very  poffible  ^  —  and  it  was  alfo  very  probable  that 
in  his  eager  purfuit  of  this  object,  he  had  overfhot 
the  mark,  and  ncglefted  to  take  the  Heps  which 
could  alone  fecure  the  end. 

But  it  was  objected  to  hirn  by  a  noble  and  learned 
lord,  that  he  who  had  talked  of  having  a  peace  in  his 
pocket,  and  who  had  been  fo  confident  in  his  decla¬ 
rations  that  peace  might  certainly  be  obtained,  ought 
to  fhew  that  the  peace  which  he  projected  was  better 
than  that  which  was  procured.  In  anfwer  to  this  he 
would  inform  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  he  had 
never  faid  that  he  had  a  peace  in  his  pocket.  He 
had  averred  in  his  place  in  that  Houfe,  that  there 
were  perfons  in  this  country,  empowered  by  the  Con- 
grefs  to  treat  of  Peace  with  America.  The  fact  was 
fo  :  —  They  had  made  application  to  noble  perfons, 
friends  of  his,  —  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  Lord 

I  I  •  4 

Keppel,  and  to  Lord  John  Cavenclifh.  They  had 
authorifed  him  to  mention  the  fade  in  his  place  in  that 
iloufe;  and  k  turned  out,  as  he  had  declared, 
that  there  were  perfons  properly  authorifed,  and 
anxious  to  treat  of  Peace.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  called  upon  him  to  produce  the  peace  which 
he  had  projected.  This  was  a  very  loud  and  found¬ 
ing  word  ;  but  the  learned  Lord  not  being  a  Cabi¬ 
net  Minifter,  is  at  liberty  to  hazard  bold  things, 
which  if  he  was,  he  was  pretty  lure  he  would  not  do. 
Will  any  one  of  the  King’s  Miniders,  fays  Mr.  Fox, 
give  me  the  fame  challenge  ?  Will  they  call  upon  me 
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Co  produce  my  peace  ?  —  I  dare  them  to  do  it.  1 
challenge  them  to  do  it.  They  know  what  it  is,  — 
they  have  it  in  the  office: — If  it  is  againft  me,  let 
them  take  the  advantage  of  it,  and  hold  me  up  as  a 
man  capable  of  advifing  my  Sovereign  to  make  a 
worfe  peace,  if  poffible,  than  the  prefent. 

I  now  come,  fays  Mr.  Fox,  to  take  notice  of  the 
molt  heinous  charge  of  all.  I  am  arraigned  with 
having  formecf  a  junction  with  a  noble  perfon,  whofe 
principles  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  oppofing  for 
the  lait  feven  years  of  my  life.  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  any  anlwer  to  this 
charge  :  Fir  ft,  becaufe  I  do  not  think  that  the  per- 
fons  who  have  afked  the  queftion  have  any  right  to 
make  the  inquiry  ;  and  lecondiy,  becaufe  if  any  luch 
junction  was  formed,  I  fee  no  ground  for  arraign¬ 
ment  in  the  matter.  That  any  fucb  alliance  has  ta¬ 
ken  place,  I  can  by  no  means  aver.  That  I  fhall 
have  the  honour  of  concurring  with  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  blue  ribband  on  the  prefent  queftion  was  very 
certain;  and  if  men  of  honour  could  meet  on  points 
of  general  national  concern,  he  faw  no  reafon  for 
calling  fuch  a  meeting  an  unnatural  junction.  —  It  is 
neither  wife  nor  noble  to  keep  up  animofities  for  ever. 
*—It  is  not  juft  nor  candid  to  keep  upanimofity  when 
the  caufe  of  it  is  no  more.  It  is  not  my  nature  to 
bear  malice,  or  to  live  in  ill  will.  My  frieudfhips 
are  perpetual,  —  my  enmities  are  not  fo. 
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I  difdain  to  keep  alive  in  my  bofom  the  enmities 
which  may  bear  to  men,  when  the  caufe  of  thofe  en¬ 
mities  is  no  more.  When  a  man  ceafes  to  be  what  he 
was,  — when  the  opinions  which  made  him  obnoxi¬ 
ous  are  changed,  —  he  then  is  no  more  my  enemy, 
but  my  friend.  The  American  war  was  the  caufe  of 
the  enmity  between  the  noble  Lord  and  me.  The 
American  war,  and  the  American  queftion  is  at  an 
end.  The  noble  Lord  has  profited  from  fatal  expe¬ 
rience.  While  that  fyftem  was  maintained,  nothing 
could  be  more  afunder  than  the  noble  Lord  and  I. 
But  it  is  now  no  more  •,  and  it  is  therefore  wife  and 
candid  to  put  an  end  alfo  to  the  ill  will,  the  animofi- 
ty,  the  rancour,  and  the  feuds  which  it  occafioned. 
He  was  free  to  acknowledge  that  when  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband,  he 
found  him  open  and  fincere  :  when  he  was  the  ene¬ 
my,  he  found  him  honourable  and  manly.  He  never 
had  reafon  to  fay  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  rib¬ 
band,  that  he  pra&ifed  any  of  thofe  little  fubterfuges, 
tricks,  and  ftratagems  which  he  had  found  in  others : 
any  of  thofe  behind-hand  and  paltry  manoeuvres 
which  deftroyed  confidence  between,  and  which  de¬ 
graded  the  character  of  a  flatefman  and  a  man. 

So  much  he  faid  for  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  by  the  learned  Lord.  He  would  have  thought 
it  more  prudent  in  that  learned  perfon,  before  he  had 
lavifhed  his  charges  fo  freely,  to  recolledt  the  place 
from  which  he  fpoke  •,  and  that  he  who  was  fo  warrn- 
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ly  the  friend  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband, 
and,  what  was  wmrfe,  of  the  fyftem  which  he  had 
purfued,  was  now  as  warmly  the  friend  of  a  fyftem 
very  different,  and  not  lefs  obnoxious.  But  the 
learned  Lord  informed  the  Houfe,  that  he  would  al¬ 
ways  fupport  Government,  provided  that  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  their  principles.  That  he  believed  to  be 
literally  the  cafe;  and  that  he  might  always  fupport 
Government,  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  would  take 
care  conftantly  to  approve  of  their  principles,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be,  or  whoever  were  the  minifters. 

It  was  alfo  imputed  to  him,  that  he  had  when  in 
office  lowered  this  country  before  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner,  and  that  then 
there  appeared  none  of  thefe  proud  thoughts,  nor 
that  high  expe&ation  which  he  now  exprefled.  He 
had  no  defire,  he  faid,  to  conceal  what  he  had  done 
with  regard  to  the  Dutch  ;  nor  if  he  had  fuch  a  de¬ 
fire,  would  it  be  poffible  for  him  to  gratify  it.  The 
letter  which  he  had  written  was  public,  and  all  the 
world  knew  what  had  been  his  fentiments  :  he  was 
therefore  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  as  the  Dutch 
were  undoubtedly  plunged  into  this  war  without  a 
caufe,  it  was  his  idea  that  we  ought  to  make  them  li¬ 
beral  offers  of  peace.  Such  offers  were  made  :  but 
they  not  only  rejected  them,  but  made  fuch  haughty 
demands,  that  the  policy  of  the  thing  was  changed  ; 
and  he  and  his  friends  no  longer  thought  them  inti- 
tled  to  that  favour  and  friendfhip  which  had  been 

honeftiy 


honeftly  proffered.  Then  they  conceived  that  thd 
States  ought  to  fuffer  for  their  want  of  friendlhip 
and  that  as  we  had  been  great  lofers  by  the  war,  we 
ought  to  look  for  recompence  in  the  pofleffion  of 
Trincomale,  and  other  objects. 

This  was  clearly  his  idea  ftill  5  and  if  it  was 
true,  as  it  was  rumoured,  that  the  claim  was  to  be 
abandoned,  he  fhould  think  nothing  was  wanting  to 
make  the  prefent  the  moft  difaftrous  and  difgraceful 
peace,  without  exception,  that  ever  this  country  had 
made  at  any  time.  They  talked  of  our  prefent  cir- 
cumftances,  and  referred  to  his  language  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occafion.  Were  our  circumftances  the  fame 
now  that  they  were  in  the  month  of  March  laft  ? 
Would  any  man  of  common  fenfe  and  common  ho- 
nefty  fay,  they  were  the  fame  or  fmnilar  ?  He  averred, 
that  that  which  would  have  been  defirable  then  was 
not  crood  now.  Our  ftate  was  mended.  Our  navy 
was  much  increafed  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  dimi- 
nifhed.  Our  force  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  theirs.  The  American  war,  the  mill- 
ftone  which  hung  about  our  necks,  was  gone  ;  we 
had  victories  of  the  moft  brilliant  kind  —  the  nation 
had  juft  emerged  from  its  dejection  j  had  juft  reco¬ 
vered  its  high  tone  of  thinking  anda&ing;  every 
profpedl  was  rich,  and  yet,  juft  in  this  moment  of 
fair  expectation  and  honeft  hope,  we  are  damned  at 
once  with  a  peace,  which,  perhaps,  we  lhall  never 
be  able  to  recover. 
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The  honourable  gentleman  now  went  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  examination  of  the  feveral  leading  articles  of  the 
peace.  The  whole  was  done,  he  faid,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  conceffion.  It  was  every  where  conceffion. 
If  he  wifhed  to  look  for  reciprocal  advantages,  no 
fuch  thing  was  to  be  found.  He  faid,  he  would  not 
follow  the  courfe  of  many  of  his  friends,  in  going 
over  minutely  the  ground  of  the  various  eeflions 
which  had  been  made  ;  but  he  declared  upon  his 
honour,  that  the  terms  were  obnoxious  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  he  pointed  out  a  variety  of  the  mod  ex¬ 
ceptionable  paffages,  and  laid  his  finger  on  the  points 
which  above  others  were  ruinous  and  fatal  to  our 
commerce.  He  concluded  with  declaring  his  warm 
approbation  of  the  amendment  oi  his  noble  friend. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  made  a  very  able  fpeech  in 
anfwer  to  the  various  arguments  that  had  been  ad¬ 
duced  agatnft  the  motion  for  the  addrefs  to  the 

Throne.  He  was  pointedly  fevere  againft  the  va- 

— % 

rious  gentlemen  who  had  ipoken  againft  the  addrefs, 
and  particularly  againft  Mr.  Sheridan.  No  man  ad¬ 
mired  more  than  he  did  the  abilities  of  that  right 
honourable  gentleman,  the  elegant  fallies  of  his 
thought,  the  gay  effufions  of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic 
turns,  and  his  epigrammatic  points ;  and  if  they  were 
referred  for  the  proper  ftage>  they  would  no  doubt 
receive  what  the  honourable  gentleman’s  abilities  al¬ 
ways  did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the  audience ;  but 
this  was  not  the  proper  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of 
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thefe  elep-ancies :  and  he  therefore  muft  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  to  the  ferious  con- 
fideration  of  the  very  important  queftion  then  before 
the  Houfe. 

The  clamours  excited  againft  the  peace  were  loud 
in  proportion  to  their  injuftice  ;  and  it  was  generally 
the  cafe,  that  where  men  complained  without  caufe, 
they  complained  without  temper.  It  was  neceffary 
to  look  back,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  on  the  other  fide  of  the  way  had  laid, 
to  the  language  of  that  Houfe,  ana  to  the  fentiments 
of  that  Houfe  on  this  very  fubjedt.  Had  they  forgot 
the  refolutions  of  laft  feffion,  by  which  Minifters 
were  bound  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Ame¬ 
rica?  Had  they  cor, hdered,  that  that  refolution,  in 
which  he  for  one  moft  heartily  concurred,  took  at 
the  lame  time  from  Minifters  their  advantage-ground 
in  negotiation  ;  and  deprived  them  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  propoling  independence  as  a  boon  to  be  con¬ 
ceded,  as  a  matter  to  be  offered  as  the  price,  or  as 
the  bafts  of  peace  ?  Had  they  forgot  the  application 
made  bjr  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  the 
way  to  the  Dutch,  an  application  couched  in  terms 
to  his  feeling  more  degrading  than  any  conceffion  in 
the  prefent  peace  ?  Had  they  forgot  the  language  of 
that  day,  when  we  were  told,  that  we  muft  have 
peace  on  any  terms  —  peace  for  a  year,  for  a  day 
juft  to  give  us  a  little  breathing  time?  Were  not 
thefe  things  to  be  remembered  ?  cr  were  they  to  be 

told, 
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told,  that  times  and  circumftances  were  fo  complete¬ 
ly  changed,  that  what  would  have  been  defirable 
then,  would  not  be  fo  now  ?  Were  the  circumftances 
fo  materially  changed?'  Yes,  they  were;  for  thefe 
opinions  were  given,  and  thefe  aftertions  made,  when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  in  office,  and 
when  the  talk  of  making  peace  \\as  Liteiy  to  fall 
on  his  own  head.  This  was  the  change ;  this  was 
the  material  alteration  of  circumftances  which  had 
taken  place,  and  which  now  calico  toi  different  con¬ 
ditions.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  was  no 
longer  in  place  ;  he  was  no  longer  refponfible  for  the 
terms,  and  therefore  the  circumftances  were  changed. 

But  to  (hew  that  there  was  no  other  change  of  cir¬ 
cumftances,  he  went  into  a  long  and  paiticular  de¬ 
tail  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
their  ftrength,  their  refources,  their  wants,  their  ob¬ 
jects,  and  their  profpe&s,  deducing  from  this  the  in¬ 
ference,  that  it  was  abfolutely  and  indifpenfibly  ne- 
ceftary  for  this  country  to  have  peace ;  and  that  un¬ 
der  all  the  circumftances  of  the  nation  at  the  time* 
the  terms  which  we  had  procured  were  fair  and  ad¬ 
vantageous.  That  he  might  fhew  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  he  examined  the  articles,  and  fpoke  particular¬ 
ly  to  the  points  which  had  been  complained  of — 
the  boundaries  of  Canada,  the  fifhery  of  Newfound- 
land,  the  ceflion  of  the  Floridas,  the  abandonment 
of  the  Loyalifts,  and  the  other  topics  which  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  Houle.  He  concluded 


with  recommending  temper  and  moderation,  and 
fpurning  at  all  unfeaibnable  and  invidious  fchemes  of 
oppofition,  in  a  moment  fo  calamitous  and  alarming 
to  the  ftate.  The  unnatural  alliance  which  it  was 
reported  had  taken  place,  was  undoubtedly  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  wonders  of  the  age.  It  was  not 
cafy  to  reduce  fuch  an  event  to  any  common  rule  of 
judging  of  men,  and  went  to  a  point  of  political 
apoftacy,  which  not  only  aftonifhed  fo  young  a  man 
as  he  was,  but  apparently  aftonifhed  and  confound¬ 
ed  the  molt  veteran  obfervers  of  the  human  heart. 
He  was  exceftively  fevere  on  this  junction,  and  fpoke 
in  moil  pointed  terms  of  reproach. 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  rofe  to  an  explanation,  which 
having  made,  he  took  notice  of  that  particular  fort 
of  perfonality  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  introduce.  He  need  not  comment 
on  it — t \\z  propriety >  the  tafiey  the  gentlemanly  point 
of  it  muft  have  been  obvious  to  the  Houle.  But, 
faid  Mr.  Sheridan,  let  me  allure  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any  time 
when  he  choofes  to  repeat  this  fort  of  allufion,  meet 
it  with  the  molt  fincere  good  humour.  Nay,  I  will 
fay  more  —  Flattered  and  encouraged  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman’s  panegyric  on  my  talents,  if  ever  I 
again  engage  in  the  compofitions  he  alludes  to,  I  may 
be  tempted  to  an  act  of  prefumption  —  to  attempt 
an  improvement  on  one  of  Ben  Joh'nfon’s  belt  charac¬ 
ters,  the  character  of  th z*  Angry  Boy  in  the  Alchymift. 


"  i  ’ 
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Mr.  Lee  fpoke  with  great  earneftnefs  againft  the 
terms  of  the  peace*  and  declared  upon  his  honour 
that  in  his  mind  they  beggared  all  the  treaties  that 
ever  had  exiftence,  in  injury,  and  difgrace.  With 
refpedt  to  the  ceffion  of  territory  —  it  was  great  and 
extenfive  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  beheld  the  difmember- 
ment  and  dimunition  of  the  Britiffi  Empire.  But 
this  alarming  and  calamitous  as  it  was,  was  nothing 
when  put  in  competition  with  another  of  the  crimes 
of  the  prefent  peace  —  the  ceffion  of  men  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  and  delivering  over  to  con- 
filcation,  tyranny,  refentment,  and  oppreffion,  the 
unhappy  men  who  trufted  to  our  fair  promifes,  and 
deceitful  words.  This  was  the  great  ground  of  his 
objection  ;  and  he  called  it  a  difgraceful,  wicked, 
and  treacherous  peace ;  inadequate  to  its  objeft,  and 
fuch  as  no  man  could  vote  to  be  honourable  without 
delivering  his  character  over  to  damnation  for  ever. 

The  Hon.  Gentleman  then  adverted  to  what  had 
beenfaid  of  ajunclion  between  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribband  and  his  honourable  friend.  Of  fuch  a 
jun&ion  he  knew  nothing  ;  he  would  only  fay  that 
if  it  had  taken  place ;  if  they  had  done  more  than 
met  on  this  queftion —  he  faw  no  harm,  and  no 
ground  for  charge.  He  had  not  been  in  that  Houfe 
while  the  noble  Lord  was  purfuing  his  fyftem  for  the 
reduction  of  America;  but  he  believed  that  all  who 
knew  him,  knew  that  he  reprobated  that  fyftem,  that 

he 
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he  abhorred  and  condemned  it  as  much  as  any  man  in 
this  kingdom  ;  but  was  this  a  reafon  for  him  to  be 
the  enemy  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  or  to  confound  the 
man  with  the  Minifter  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  He  al¬ 
ways  relpe&ed  the  private  character  of  the  noble 
Lord.  l  ie  believed  him  to  be  honeft  and  manly  in 
his  dealings  —  that  his  thoughts  were  upright,  and 
his  hands  were  clean  —  and  we  have  the  belt  proof, 
fays  Mr.  Lee,  that  this  is  the  cafe,  for  if  his  charac¬ 
ter  had  not  been  pure  indeed,  we  fliould  not  have 
feenthe  noble  Lord  attended  by  fo  many  ftiends  when 
out  of  office.  —  He  had  obferved  his  conduit  narrow¬ 
ly,  and  he  had  feen  none  of  that  Ihuffling  left-handed 
dealing  which  made  him  the  determined  enemy  of 
another  noble  perfon.  When  he  was  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  men  to  prefer  —  the  noble  Lord, 
or  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  —  he  could  not  hefitate  fur 
one  inftant ;  becaufe  he  could  not  hefitate  for  one 
inftant  to  prefer  opennefs  to  concealment,  and  honefty 
to  artifice.  He  fpoke  in  mod  fevere  terms  of  the 
Minifter,  and  reprobated  in  the  warmeft  terms  the 


whole  of  his  fyftem. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Norton  Laid,  he  underftood  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 

have,  in  a  part  of  his  fpeech  expreffed  an  inclination 

to  feparate  the  confideration  of  the  European  I  leaties 

from  that  with  America,  which  being  anfwered  in  the 

negative,  Mr.  Norton  added,  that  under  all  the 

circumftances,  he  was  willing  to  approve  of  the  two 

former  j 
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former ;  baton  account  of  the  article  relating  to  the 
Loyalifts,  he  felt  it  inipoffibie  to  give  his  alfent  to 
the  latter. 

Lord  Frederick  Campbell  took  fire  at  what  Mr.  Lee 
had  laid,  and  declared  he  came  down  to  the  Houle 
unbiafled,  that  he  meant  to  vote  honeftly  and 
fairly,  and  he  meant'  to  vote  for  the  Addrefs; 
but  he  would  not  bear  to  hear  his  character  queftion- 
ed  for  fuch  conduct. 

The  Attorney  General  rofe  alfo  extremely  warm, 
and  faid,  he  did  rrot  underfland  fuch  fwaggering  lan¬ 
guage.  His  char  after  was  as  fair  as  his  learned 
friend’s,  and  who  fhould  dare  to  fay,  he 'damned 
his  character  by  voting  for  the  Addrefs. 

Mr.  Lee  explained  his  meaning,  and  fhewed  he  had 
faid,  thole  that  voted  the  peace  honourable  endanger¬ 
ed  their  characters,  which  he  took  to  be  fair  parlia¬ 
mentary  language. 

Mr.  Rigby  rofe  to  {till  the  troubled  waters,  and  with 
a  happy  exercife  of  pleafantry,  faid,  he  defired  to 
apologize  for  Mr.  Lee  as  a  young  Member,  for  the 
unguarded  manner  in  which  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion.  Mr.  Pvigby  called  back  the  Houfe  to  the 
real  quefhons  before  them,  termed  the  conjoined 
amendment  an  innocent  lukewarm  performance,  and 
aiiigned  his  reafons  for  voting  for  the  Addrefs,  as 
originally  moved. 

Mr.  Adam  concluded  the  debate  with  calling  to 
the  recoiled  ion  ot  the  Houfe,  the  proceedings  held 

general  on  the  ratification  of  treaties  of  peace. 

Before 


Before  the  laft  treaty,  it  was  never  pradtifed  to  take 
Preliminaries  into  confideration ;  parliament  con¬ 

ceiving  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fadfc  it- 
ielf,  and  therefore  they  proceeded  immediately  againft 
Minifters.  He  gave  his  reafons  for  voting  againft 
the  Addrefs. 

At  half  paft  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
Houfe  divided. 

Ayes,  for  the  Amendment  -  224 

Noes  1  -  208 

■  1  ' 1 

Majority  againft  Minifters  -  -  -  16 


A  Committee  was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
^ddrefs,  thus  amendeded. 


D  E  B  A  T  E 
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IN  THE 

HOUSE  of  LORDS 

ON  THE 

articles  of  the  Peace, 


Monday,  February  17,  1783. 

TH  E  Houfe  proceeded  to  take  the  Articles  of 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Pro- 
vifional  Articles  with  America,  into  confideration 
about  four  o’clock.  The  papers  were  read  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  table ;  after  which 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  rofe,  and  trufted  that  it  was 
unneceffary  for  him  to  take  up  any  of  their  Lord- 
fhips  time  in  labouring  to  convince  them  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  approaching  the  Throne  with  an  Addrefs 
of  Thanks,  on  the  happy  occafion  of  his  Majefty 
having  ordered  the  Articles  of  Peace  to  be  laid  before 
the  Houfe.  Peace  would  relieve  the  kingdom  from  a 
load  of  taxe$ ;  revive  the  old,  and  open  new  chan-* 
nels  of  commerce  ;  reftore  harmony  and  mutual  af¬ 
fection  between  the  fubjeCts  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  contribute  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happinefs,  and  eftablifh  the  tranquility  of 
Europe.  He  moved  for  an  Addrefs  to  the  King  ; 
the  fame,  literally,  as  that  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

;  *  A  The 
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The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  feconded  this  motion 
The  nation,  he  faid,  wifhed  for  peace,  and  he  con¬ 
gratulated  them  on  its  happy  accomplifhment.  The 
confederacy  that  had  been  formed  againfl  England 
was  diffolved.  The  nation  was  eafed  of  an  intolerable 
and  encreafing  load  of  taxes.  Trade  would  revive, 
and  Great-Britain,  purfuing  the  plans  of  wifdom, 
moderation,  and  peace,  would  ftill  be  one  of  the 
firft  powers,  of  Europe. 

The  Earl  of  Car  lift t  faid,  that  he  wifhed  for  peace,* 
as  ardently  as  an y  man  in  this  kingdom,  and  he 
would  go  great  lengths  to  obtain  it.  The  peace  now 
made  by  virtue  of  the  King's  prerogative  he  confi- 
dered  as  facred  and  binding  on  the  Empire,  but  he 
thought  the  conditions  injurious  to  the  interefb, 
and  derogatory  of  the  honour  of  Great-Britain.  It 

was  contrary  to  natural  juflice  and  humanity  to  fa- 
'  *  *  •  •  %  m 
crifice  to  the  cruel  and  inveterate  malice  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  men  who  had  perfevered,  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  perils  and  dangers,  in  their  loyalty  to  Bri¬ 
tain  :  men  who  had  left  their  families,  given  up 
their  fortunes,  and  rifqued  their  lives  in  the  lervice 
of  Government.  So  great  a  violation  of  public 
faith;  fo  fhameful  a  dereliction  of  his  Majeftys  troll 
faithful  and  approved  fubje&s,  was  a  fpecies  of  policy 
as  unwife  as  it  was  pufillanimous;  it  difeouraged  all 


pcrlcverancc  in  loyalty  in  the  day  of  trial  and  temp¬ 
tation,  and  encouraged  a  general  fpirit  of  revolt  and 
infurreftion.  Protection  and  allegiance  were  mutual. 
No  confideration  of  policy,  if  a  difregard  to  good 
faith  and  eminent  defert£  might  be  called  by  tiiat 


name, 
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name,  could  juftify  a  delertion  of  tte  American 
Loyalifts.  The  condud  of  his  Majefty  s  Munfter* 
had  not  only  been  unjuft  and  ungenerous  toward, 
thefe  men,  .and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  had  borne 
arms  in  the  defence  of  Government,  but  m  mam  o 
mitances  impolitic  and  improvident.  He  confidure 
this  as  an  adion  of  fuch,  atrocious  turpitude, 
we  ffiould  be  damned  in  this  world  and  m  that 
which  was  to  come,  in  his  opinion,  an  in 
opinion  of  the  world.  The  Mimfters  had 

i  „  #»rr»*pcrioiiQ  fWllir*  disi^vn  iucti 

through  inaccuracy,  or  egregiou,  rouy,  “ 
a  line  of  boundary  between  America  and  Grea - 
Britain,  as  delivered  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  fet¬ 
tered,  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Congrefi.  The 
forts,  the  palfes,  the  carrying  places,  the  fitted  tracts 
for  the  fur  trade ;  all,  all  that  was  valuable  was  de¬ 
livered  up  to  our  enemies.  True  we  were  to  enjoy, 
a  free  navigation  on  the  river  Miffifiippi.  This  in* 
dulgence  we  were  to  have  by  the  Treaty.  But  ow 
were  we  to  have  it  ?  By  what  tenure  were  we  to 
hold  it  ?  The  line  that  bounded  our  territory  carried 
us  far  wide  of  the  Miffifiippi ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  connivance  of  the  Americans  that  we  could  either 
navigate  the  Lakes,  or  that  the  Miffifiippi  could  be 
'  of  any  ufe  to  us*  Nor  was  it  only  the  Loyalifts  that  we 
had  abandoned.  The  five  Indian  nations,  our  allies  ; 
the  Cherokees  too,  as  well  as  the  five  nations  ;  all 
thefe  would  henceforth  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Congreis, 
and  regret  the  confidence  they  had  placed  in  what 
they  fondly  imagined,  as  they  were  taught  to  believe, 
was  the  preatett  nation  under  the  fun.  The  fitua- 
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tlon  of  Britain  did  not  demand  fuch  exorbitant  con- 
ceffions.  Her  power  was  coming  forward  into  full 
exertion,  and  our  fleet,  the  glory  and  the  bulwark 
pf  the  nation,  was  riling,  by  a  quick  advancement, 
to  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  united  fquadrons 
of  France  and  Spain.  Was  it  fo  recently,  after  the 
glorious  atchievements  of  a  noble  Lord,  whom  he 
had  in  his  eye,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hughes  in  the  Eaft  ?  Was  it  after  the  unparal¬ 
leled  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  glorious  relief  of 
that  fortrefs  by  Lord  Howe,  that  Great-Britain 
ought  to  record  her  own  infamy  by  applauding  an 
^lnfafe,  a  lofing,  a  difhonourable  peace  ?  At  a  time 
too  when  France  and  Spain  were  exhaufled ;  when 
Europe  was  threatened  with  other  difturbances ; 
when  our  minds  were  animated,  and  when  there  was 
every  pi  ofpe£i  of  fucccfs,  was  it  imagined  that  fuch 
coupeflions  would  have  been  made  ?  Was  it  not 
enough  that  Minilters  had  ceded  the  territories,  and 
abandoned  the  fubjefts  of  the  Crown  of  Britain  to 
their  enemies  ?  Mud  they  be  praifed  for  fuch  infa¬ 
mous  tranfa£tions  ?  He  trufted  that  their  Lordlhips 
would  never  (lain  their  honour  by  approving  an  a£t 
that  abandoned  thofe  whom  weltare  bound  in  honour 

»  ■<  •  ,  •  '  V  . 

to  protect,  and  which  ceded  with  precipitation,  over 
and  above  all  that  the  Thirteen  Provinces  pofleffed, 
a  territory,  in  extent,  three  times  as  great  as  the 
three  Brkifh  kingdoms.  His  Lordlhip  moved  an 
amendment;  and  the  motion,  with  that  amendment, 
mn  thus ; 

“  To 


* 
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tc  To  return  our  thanks  to  his  Majefly  for  tha 

. .  •  •  i*  \ 

communication  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace, 

\ 

and  for  having  put  a  flop  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
by  a  peace,  which  being  concluded,  we  mutt  con-? 
fider  as  binding,  and  not  to  be  infringed  without  a 
violation  of  the  national  faith. 

V  I 

“  To  allure  his  Majefty,  that  we  feel,  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner,  the  obligation  of  affording  every 
relief  that  can  alleviate  the  diftrefles  of  thofe  de¬ 
serving  fubje&s,  who  have  expofed  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  fupport  of  Great-Britain*:  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  the  necef- 
fity  which  bids  us  fubfcribc  to  articles,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  relative  fituation  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  we  muff  regard  a$  inadequate  to  our  juft 
expeftations,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  Great  Britain/- 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  thought  peace  always  a 
bleffing:  it  was  before  their  Lordlhips  to  conlider, 

-  whether  that  which  had  beeq  concluded  between  the 

► 

belligerent  powers  was  fuch  as  the  nation  was  en¬ 
titled  to,  confidering  her  refources  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  all  other  circumftances  relative  thereto. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  peace  was  as  good 
a  one  as  this  country  had  a  right  to  expeft,  and 
could  not  therefore  but  approve  of  it.  The  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  would  be  numerous,  of  great  magnitude, 
and  foon  experienced.  The  man  of  landed  property 
had  no  more  taxes  to  apprehend ;  his  burthen,  in- 

deed,  Was  at  prefent  great  enough ;  the  peace  would 

'  " 

releafe 


xeleafe  him  from  every  apprehenfion  of  an  encreafe, 
Thofe  who  had  property  in  the  funds  would  find 
their  profits  encreafe,  and  their  fecurity  bettered ; 
two  circumftanees  of  the  mo  ft  agreeable  nature. — 
His  Lordfhip,  after  a  few  words,  declared  himfelf 
a  friend  to  the  motion  before  the  Houfe,  as  originally 
made. 

Lord  Wulfzngham  faid  he  was  in  a  great  meafure 
anticipated  by  what  had  fallen  from  a  noble  Earl 
(Lord  Carlifle)  who  had  very  ably  commented  upon 
the  boundaries  prefcribed  to  the  American  territories. 
Lie  quefiioned  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  difmember 
the  empire  without  the  confent  of  Parliament;  of 
territories  not  acquired  by  conqueft  during  the  war  ; 
arraigned  the  cruelty  and  injuftice  of  abandoning 
the  Loyalifts,  and  our  Indian  allies  ;  not  lefs  than 
twenty-five  Indian  nations,  our  allies  and  friends, 
were  given  up.  He  particularly  ftated  the  obligations 
we  were  under,  by  various  treaties  loiemnly  made,  to 
protedl  the  Indian  nations,  and  he  enumerated  the 
-treaties  which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time. 
•The  immenfe  tra&  of  land  given  up,  not  lefs  than 
rooo  fquare  miles,  which  in  his  mind  the  Crown 
could  not  alienate  by  prerogative,  was  at  the  lame 
time  the  moll:  valuable  to  this  country  of  any  that 
we  could  polfcfs  in  Canada ;  and  from  which  we 
had  drawn  all  our  furs.  Lakes  George  and  Cham¬ 
plain  were  totally  given  up  :  All  the  entrances  into 
Canada  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  :  All 

the  forts  which  had  coll  this  nation  fo  immenfe  a  him 

in 
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in  building :  All  the  pates  of  the  Lakes :  AH  the 
carrying  places-nay,  St.  Laurence  itfelf  was,  in  one 
place,  under  the  difguife  of  another  name,  given  up 

to  the  Americans. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  follow  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  delineations  which  he  laid  down  of  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Canada,  and  the  Lakes :  But  he  pointed 
out  minutely  every  advantage  loft  by  the  boundaries, 
and  Hated  that  that  which  was  called  a  regulation 
of  boundaries,  was  in  faft  a  ceffion  of  Canada.  He 
went  into  a  long  and  particular  examination 
of  the  boundaries  agreed  on  for  Canada,  which 
were  fo  defeaive  and  erroneous  as  to  deftroy  ail  the 
value  of  the  province.  He  touched  on  the  other  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  three  treaties,  and  objeaed  to  them 
feverally.  On  the  whole,  he  approved  of  the 
amendment  fuggefted  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  thought 
it  the  only  thing  to  which  the  Houfe  could  agree. 

Lord  Hawke  did  not  think  that  the  peace,  by  any 
means,  deferved  thofe  epithets  that  had  been  applied 
to  it  by  the  noble  Lord  who  propoled  the  amend  ¬ 
ment.  He  thought  it  was  as  good  a  peace  as  we  had 
any  reafcn  to  expea,  confidering  the  hoft  of  foes  that 
a  (Tailed  us.  The  Loyalifts,  his  Lordfhip  contended, 
had  not  been  abandoned.  Congrels  had  engaged  to 
recommend  their  caufe  to  the  alfembiics  01  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Provinces.  He  was  aware  that  the  word  recom¬ 
mend  appeared  feeble  and  ir.eScacious  to  thofe  who 
were  zealous  friends  to  the  Loyalifts.  He  did  not 
w i(h  that  the  Loyalifts  (Iiould  be  abandoned;  and 


he  affirmed,  that  all  that  could  be  done  for  them,  lit 
the  treaty,  had  been  done.  For  what  could  Congrefs 
do  but  recommend  the  Loyalifts  ?  Congrefs  polTeffed, 
indeed,  the  executive,  but  not  the  legiflative  power, 
and  a  recommendation  of  the  Loyalifts  was  all 
that  was  in  their  power.  The  Crown  of  Britain 
fpoke,  in  the  ftile  of  recommendation,  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  language  it  uled  was  not  ftronger. 
Congrefs,  in  like  manner,  recommended  the  caufe 
of  the  Loyalifts ;  that  is,  they  recommended,  they 
urged  it  with  authority  and  earneftnefs,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  recommend  it  with  efFett.  He 
infilled  upon  the  powerful  combination  that  had 
been  formed  againft  England.  He  admired  the 
conduft  and  valour  of  thofe  military  and  naval 
heioes,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  this  laft  campaign, 

had  done  fo  much  honour  to  Britain.  Their  fkill 

| 

and  bravery  were  not  loft  to  their  country.  They 
enabled  her  to  ftand  on  good  ground,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  good  terms.  The  proper  time  for  making 
peace  was  the  time  of  vi&ory.  Could  any  of  their 
Lordlhips  promife  with  certainty,  that  next  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  more  fuccefsful  than  the  laft.  Her# 
he  painted  the  force  that  was  oppofed  to  Great- 
Britain  in  Europe,  in  America,  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  in  the  Eaft.  On  the  ftorm  that  was  gathering 
in  the  Eaft,  he  dwelt  at  length,  and  with  the  greateft 
pathos.  The  fun,  laid  his  Lordffiip,  that  illumi¬ 
nated  for  a  fhort  time  your  Eaftern  hemifphere  is 
ob.'curcd  by  clouds,  and  no  longer  darts  thofe  en¬ 
livening 


9  ) 

livening  Taysj  which  had  almoft  reflored  us  to  our 
original  vigour.  From  the  whole  complexion  of 
things,  a  peace  was  wanted,  and  fuch  a  peace  as 
we  had  procured  was  all  that  we  could  expeit. 

Lord  Vifcount  Dudley  declared  the  peace  to  be,  in 
his  mind,  totally  inadequate  to  our  expectations, 
prertenfions,  and  of  which  lie  could  not  by  any 
means  approve. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  thought  the  contrary.  Our 
condition  was  fuch  as  demanded  an  immediate 
peace ;  and  on  a  review  of  every  particular,  .  it 
would  be  found  to  be  more  than  equal  to  what  wp 

a 

had  a  right  to  expeii.  :  > 

i 

Lord  Vifcount  Tozonfhcnd  was  very  pointed  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  conduit  of  Adminiflration,  who 
had  difgraced  this  country  beyond  all  former  in- 
ftances.  To  defert  men  who  had  conftantly  adhered 
to  loyalty  and  attachment,  was  a  circumftance  of 
fach  cruelty  as  had  never -before  been  heard  of. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  poor  American  Officers 
too,  thofe  who  had  drawn  the  fword  in  defence  of 
this  country?  They  were  deferted  likewife,  and 
left  to  feek  their  fortunes  any  where  out  of  Englifli 
proteiiion.  The  poor  Loyalilts  ffiould  have  had 
fomc  tract  of  land  affigned  to  them,  where  they  might 
have  lived  free  from  oppreffion,  wanton  cruelty 
and  vefentment.  His  Lord  (hip  fever  ely  cenfured 
the  boundaries  as  deferibed  in  the  Preliminary  Arti¬ 
cles,  and  imagined,  that  as  the  Americans  had  taken 
inch  care  to  fecure  what  they  had  negoeiated  for, 
-  *B  the 
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they  would  in  the  end  take  all  Canada  into  their 
hands.  They  had  evidently  been  too  cunning  for 
us  in  their  negociation.  Why  could  not  fome  man 
from  Canada,  or  refpe&able  Canadian  Merchant, 
who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
have  been  thought  of  for  the  bufinefs,  which  Mr. 
Ofwald  had  been  fent  to  negociate  ?  Dr.  Franklyn, 
Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens  had  been  an  over-match 
for  him;  he  either  did  not  know,  or  appeared  ig¬ 
norant,  how  the  country  lay,  that  he  had  been  grant¬ 
ing  away,  as  the  bargain  which  he  had  made  clearly 
indicated. — The  Articles  with  France  were  full  as 
exceptionable  as  thofe  with  America.  The  admiflion 
of  that  nation  to  a  participation  of  the  Newfoundland 
fifhery,  was  a  piece  of  the  mod  dreadful  policy 
and  conceffion  that  ever  difgraced  a  negociation. 
The  very  thing  which  reared  us  fo  many  fine  feamen, 
was  to  be  divided  with  that  nation  which  was  our 
natural  enemy,  and  at  all  times  inclined  to  difpute 
ihe  fovereignty  of  the  ocean  with  us.  In  the  Eaft- 
Indies  the  advantages  allowed  them  were  almofi  as 
great..  They  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  ditch 
round  Chandenagor,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining  it. 
This  might  be  an  innocent  thing  enough;  but  fup- 
pofe  it  was  converted  into  a  regular  fortification  and 
had  ramparts;  were  thcfe  things  beneath  the  con- 
fideration  of  Minifters  ?  Such  an  inftance  had  oc¬ 
curred  before  •,  and  the  Eaft-India  Company  did, 
without  ceremony,  fill  up  the  ditch  ^  but  now  it 
was  allotted  by  treaty,  and  the  French  would,  no 

:•  •  doubt 


doubt  take  the  advantage  of  it.  But  (till  a  more 
extraordinary  thing  than  this  was,  the  engagement 
entered  into  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  pro„ 


cure  a  dependency  round  Pondicherry,  which  muft 
of  courfe  be  taken  by  force  of  arms  ;  fome  Nabob 
perhaps  muft  fubmit  to  their  being  wrefted  from 


him. 

The  Articles  with  Spain  came  next  under  his 
Lordfhip’s  confideration.  It  was  neceffary  to  cede 
them  fomething,  and  they  had  got  Minorca. 
This  his  Lordlhip  was  not  forry  for.  He  once 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  afraid 
that  important  garrifon  was  to  have  been  the  lacri- 
fice.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  Gibraltar, 
lie  held  it  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  Some  people 
reckoned  the  value  of  things  by  pounds,  {hillings. 


and  pence,  and  others  by  different  methods  of  com¬ 
putation.  Gibraltar  ought  to  be  for  ever  retained 
in  the  poffeffion  of  this  country  •,  it  interfe&ed  the 
two  great. ports  of  refitment  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  on  that  account  was  invaluable.  But  Why  we 
had  granted  Spain  the  poffeffion  of  Florida  he 
could  not  comprehend. — It  would  be  a  moft  levere 
check  on  us. — He  could  have  no  idea  of  the  mean- 

I  t  »  i 

ing  of  the  navigation  of  Mifiiffippi  when  we  had 
not  a  foot  of  traft.*— His  Lordfhip  concluded  by 
exprefling  his  fatisfaflion  of  the  amendment  pro- 

*  i  f  t  r  I  .  f  r  # 

pbfed  by  the  noble  Lord  near  him, ;  whole  fenti- 
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ments  on  the  occafion  had  done  him  the  greatefl 
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honour,  and  would  accompany  his  name  to  pofte- 
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sky,  with  every  teftimony  of  refpeft  and1  admiral 
tion. 

The  Luke  of  Grafton  was  in  hopes  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  fir  ft  brought  before  the  Houfe  would  have 
paffed  without  thofe  comments  which  had  been 
made  by  noble  Lords,  who  had  already  fpoke  in 
the  debate  ;  he  thought  the  Addrefs  might  have 
been  carried  with  that  unanimity  which  marked 
their  Lord  Hups  proceedings  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feffion.  He  wiffied  that  it  might  not  be  op- 
pofed  from  any  factious  motives,  or  by  that  kind 
of  converiation  which  is  expreffive  of  general  dif- 
iatisfadion  upon  all  fubjeds  alike.  It  would 
have  a  ft  range  appearance  abroad,  that  divifions 
fhould  happen  where  unanimity  only  ought  to 
predominate..  With  refped  to  the  peace,  alL 
circumftances  confidered,  it  was  as  favourable  a 
one  in  behalf  of  this  country,  as  Ihe  had  any  right 
to  exped.  It  had-  not  been  concluded  without 
jirft:  being  duly  confidered,  and  every  circum- 
itance  maturely  weighed*  Thofe  who  wiffied  a 
continuance  of  the  war,  fhould  confider  how  fuffi- 
cient  refources  were  to  be  found  for  the  purpofe 
of  carrying,  it  on..  Thele  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  finding;  the  nation-  had  been  greatly 
exhaufted,  and  it  became  neceflary  to  conclude  a 
peace  upon  the  beft  terms- that  could  be  procured, 
.and  Minifters  had  fucceeded  beyond  his  expeda- 
tions  in  their  endeavours.  Was  not  it.  time  to 
.make  a  peace  when  our  fleet  in  the  Weft  Indies* 
v;  though' 


though  fuperior  for  three  months  pall  to  that  of 
the  French,  could  not  recover  even  one  of  our  loft 
pofleffions.  According  to  fome  late  and-  authentic 
advices.,  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  in  Cadb 
Bay  fixty  fail  of  the  line,  ready  for  an  expedition  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  a  little  time  previous  to  the  con- 
ciufion  of  the  peace*  Thefe  fhips  were  to  be  joined 
by  others  from  the  Havannah  with  troops  on  board. 
There  were  likewife  feventeen  thoufand  troops  in 
the  ifland  of  St,  Domingo  ready  for  embarkation 
againft  Jamaica,  and  which  was  intended  fhortly  to 
have  taken  place.  It  was  then  for  noble  Lords  to 
confider  what  our  inducement  could  be  to  carry 
on  the  war  another  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  how  much  our  fituation  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  it.  From  the  circumftances  he  had 
mentioned,  the  temptation  was  not  very  great. 
The  fleet  in  the  Weft-Indies  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  that  which  was  deftined  for  that  quarter 
of  the  world  *,  and  it  was  fo  much  confined  to  fi¬ 
tuation,  that  the  inftant  it  fell  to  leeward,  Antigua, 
muft  have  fallen.  , 

His  Grace  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  peace, 
and  concluded  by  giving  his  afient  to  the  motion. 

Lord  Vifcount  Keppel  followed  tlie  Duke  of  • 
Grafton.  His  Lordfhip  began  by  obferving,  that 
in  a  late  fituation,  which,  he  faid,  he  unworthily 
filled,  he  had  made  it  his  particular  ftudy  and 
care  to  put  the  navy  of  this  country  upon  the 
moft  refpedable  footing.  He  thought  the  noble. 

Duke 
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Duke  had  exaggerated  the  account  of  the  Spanifh 
navy,  it  might  indeed  be  numerous,  but  many  of 
their  fhips  were  foul.  According  to  fome  accounts 
that  his  Lordfhip  had  lately  received,  two  or  three 
were  careening  at  the  Havannah,  and  feveral  very 
much  out  of  condition  in  other  places.  The 
French  had  (till  more  bad  fhips  than  Spain  j  their 

navies  amounted  together  to  about  one  hundred 

*  *  .  • 

and  twenty-three  fhips  of  the  line,  that  of  England 
to  about  one  hundred  and  nine.  What  the  noble 
Duke  had  faid  about  the  Weft-Indies  had  nothing 
fo  terrible  in  it  to  his  Lordfhip.  If  the  fhips  his 
Grace  had  mentioned  had  chofe  to  have  gone  to 
the  Weft-Indies  then,  and  to  have  made  a  lodge¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  faid  to  be  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Domingo,  they  muft  have  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  been  decifive,  and  the 
event  of  which  his  Lordfhip fhould  not  have  feared  to 
have  rifqued.  He  begged  to  inform  his  Grace,  that 
let  the  French  or  Spaniards  have  taken  what  courfe 
they  would  in  the  Weft-Indies  or  elfewhere*  we  had 
force  to  oppofe  them,  both  of  fhips  and  men,  and  that 
we  were  ready  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  his  Grace 
for  active  war,  which  was  in  contemplation.  We 
were  fully  prepared  for  either  ofrenfivc  or  defenfive 
war.  When  his  Lordfhip  computed  the  navy  of 
England  at  one  hundred  and  nine  fhips,  he  included 

i  i*  *  j  t  {  •  *  '.  *  i  .  i 

thole  which  would  be  ready  for  l’ervice  by  May 
next.  With  fuch  a  navy  as  his  Lordfhip  had  de- 
fcribed,  compared  with  that  of  France  and  Spain, 

could 
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could  we  be  faid  to  have  gained  that  peace  which, 
comparatively,  we  had  a  right  to  expert  ?  No,  by 
no  means.  He  flood  in  a  particular  fituation  from 
the  office  he  had  lately  filled,  which,  however,  he 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  refigning,  becaufe  he 
could  not  advife  his  Sovereign  to  conclude  a  peace, 
of  which  he  did  not  in  his  confcience  approve. 
We  ought  to  have  had  a  better  peace;  our  fituation 
entitled  us  to  it.  We  had  made  an  inglorious  one, 
with  ten  ffiips  of  the  navy  of  France  in  our  pof- 
feffion;  and  they  had  not,  at  that  time,  one  of 

•  ours.  His  Lordfhip  mentioned  the  feven  ffiips 
taken  by  Lord  Rodney,  and  three  others  that  had 
fallen  into  our  hands,  all  of  the  line.  He  repro¬ 
bated  the  peace  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  of  expreflion, 

and  gave  his  hearty  afient  to  the  propofed  amend- 

*  v  .  • 

ment. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  rofe  to  explain. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  that,  in  confidering 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  peace  now  under 
their  Lordlhips  confideration,  it  was  neceffary  to 
take  in  a  variety  of  circumftances,  which  would 
all  be  found  to  have  their  weight  in  a  lubjeft  of 
that  importance,  which  was  then  the  objedt  of  their 
Lordlhips  attention,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  impofiible  for  their  Lordfhips  to  form  any 
judgment,  and  either  approve  or  difapprove  of 
the  terms.  Itwasfirft  to  be  confidered  what  wasr 

*  V  »  4.  «  4  \ 

our  fituation  at  the  time  of  making  the  peace,  and 
how  far  thofe  who  had  advifed  the  conclufion,  had  - 
...  ^vailed 
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availed  themfelves  of  the  advantages  of  it.’  The 
v.efTions  that  had  been  made  demanded  particular 
attention,  with  an  eye  to  the  reafon  that  authorifed 
their  being  fo  given  up;  how  trade  and  commerce 

was  afle&ed  in  all  inftances,  both  in  the  ceded  ter- 

»  * 

&  tones  and  at  home.  T  here  were  many  other 
particulars  hot  before  their  Lordfhips,-  which  it 
would  be  requifite  for  them  to  take  into  confide- 
ratton,  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  rirfht 

judgment  upon  the  matter.-  Such  as  the  inftruc- 

*\  • 

cion s  to  the  Agents,  the  letters  in  various  correfpon- 
dence  on  the  point  in  queftton,  the  chara&crs, 
tile  condu6lv:  2nd  the  inftruftions  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  agents  in  the  bufinefs.  Nay,  oral  convctfa- 
Hons  on  the  iubjcei  would  form  a  great  part 
of  what  they  ought  to  Scrutinize.  •  And  above 
all,  they  fhould  not  omit  the  minuted  inveftiga- 
lion  of  the  relative  force  and  weaknefs'of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers,  the  fi citation  of  their  cabinet,  the 
{(ate  of  Europe  in  general — the  probability  of  new 
vars, — and  the  profpeft  that  there  was  of  our  gain¬ 
ing  alliances — and  a  variety  of  more  minute  mat- 
« «  + 

tens,  which  yet  the  good  fenfe  of  every  noble  Lord 
who  heard  him  would,  upon  refleftion,  be  con¬ 
vinced  muft  be  absolutely  neceffary  to  examine  and 
compare,  before,  in  fairnefs  and  ftri'dt  juftice,  a 
matter  of  luch  importance,  as  well  to  the  Minifter 
individually,  as  to  the  nation  in  general,  could  pof- 
fibly  be  decided  on.  However,  if  one  muft  form 
in  idea  of  it  partially,  from  the  few  materials  be- 
lore  the  Houle,  has  Grace  freely  owned  he  did  not 

like 
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like  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  agree  to  the  original  addrefs. 

Lord  Vifcoimt  Stormont  took  a  wide  range  on  ne 
fubject.  He  fet  out  by  acknowledging,  that  he, 
agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  who  fpoke  laft,  that  a 
full  and  fair  judgment  on  this  bufinefs  could  not  be 
well  formed,  without  a  confideration  of  all  of  thole 
articles  his  Grace  had  fo  properly  defcribed.  But 
yet,  how  defirous  foever  he  was  of  with-holding 
'  "his  opinion,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  fo,  Mt* 
niftry  were  refolved  to  force  their  Lordlhips  to  de¬ 
liver  their  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  peace, 
merely  from  whac  lay  upon  their  table ;  they  muft 
therefore  only  blame  themfelves  for  the  confe- 
quences.  For  my  own  part,  faid  his  Lordlhip,  I 
would  with  more  pleafure  than  I  can  exprefs,  read 
any  thing  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  his  Ma- 
Jetty’s  affairs  could  offer  in  defence  of  his  own,  and 
his  colleagues  conduft  in  the  negociation  of  this 
peace;  for  at  prefent  there  appears  to  me  prima 
facie  evidence — Evidence,  on  the  firft  view  of  the 
papers  on  the  table,  to  convince  me,  that  there 
is  the  groffeft  negled,  the  mod;  blameable  ignorance, 
or  Ihameful  ofcitancy  in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  treaties,  by  which  an  irremediable  wound  is 
given  to  the  deareft  interefts  of  this  country,  and, 
an  eternal  (lain  brought  upon  the  Britifh  reputation- 
The  noble  Lord  dated  with  great  accuracy,  the 
queftion  before  their  Lordlhips,  viz.  <s  Whether, 
.v  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  were  fuch  as 

*  C  merited 
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merited  their  applaufe,  or  deferved  their  difap- 
“  probation.”  He  confidered  them,  for- his  own 
part,  as  injurious  to  the  efiential  interefts,  dangerous 
to  the  fafety,  derogatory  to  thd  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  and  not  warranted  or  juftified  by  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  war.  And  firft  of  all  he  obferved,  that 
in  limited  governments,  like  Sweden  before  the  late 
revolution,  and  like  Poland  ftill,  height  happen 
that  no  treaty  of  peace  could  be  valid  without  the 
ratification  of  all  the  eftates  that  compofed  the  legif- 
lative  power ,  Here  he  quoted  Burlamaqui,  on  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  It  was  contended  by 
l'ome  perfons,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  the  prefent  dif- 
memoerment  of  America,  the  prerogative  royal  of 
tne  Crown  could  not  alone  conclude  a  treaty  for 
effedling  that  reparation.  But  his  Lordfhip  did  not 
reft  his  joot  on  that  ground.  The  conftitution  had 
placed,  and  wifely  placed,  the  making  of  peace  or 
war  in  the  executive  power ;  and  God  forbid,  laid 
his  Lordlhip,  that  I  ftiould  ever  fee  that  privilege 
wrefted  out  of  it.  As  the  noble  Earl  who  h^d 
moved  the  amendment  had  laid,  the  peace  was 
concluded,  and  it  was  not  now  to  be  affected  by 
any  thing  which  that  Houfe  could  conclude  on  ;  the 
peace  was  to  be  held  inviolate.  What  his  Lordfhip 
donfiderec)  was  the  fitnefs  or  expediency  of  it,  in 
all  thofe  i  ci  peels  that  naturally  prefented  tliemfelves 

to  his  view,  when  he  confidered  the  articles  before 
them.  /  j  j 


He 
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He  adverted  to  the  fhameful  ignorance  and  fim- 
plicity,  folly  and  abfurdicy,  that  appeared  in  the 
negotiation  and  provifional  articles  of  peace  between 
England  and  the  United  American  States.  What 
reafon  could  be  given  for  fending  out  fuch  a  man  as 
Mr.  Ofwald,  to  treat  with  the  four  American  Com- 
miffioners  ?  He  was  far  over-matched  by  any  one 
of  them  :  Nor  would  any  man  compare  him  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  or  Mr,  Laurens,  or  any  one  of  the  Com- 
mifiioners— impiir  CongreJJu  Achilli — faid  his  Lord- 
fhip  ;  for  I  am  fure  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
was  not  an  Achilles  compared  with  him.  But  it 
was  not  Mr.  Ofwald,  he  faid,  that  he  had  to  do  with, 

*  .  *  *  l  i- 

but  thofe  who  confided  in  him  and  employed  him. 

The  firth  queftion  that  the  Britilh  Agent  ought 
to  have  put  to  the  American  Commifiioners,  was, 
whether  they  had  full  powers  to  conclude  and  agree 
upon  a  general  amnefty  and  reftitution  of  goods  to 
all  Loyalifts  without  exception  ?  Thefe  were  men 
whom  Britain  was  bound  in  j office,  and  honour,  and 
gratitude,  and  affedion,  and  every  tie,  to  provide 
for,  and  proted.  Yet,  alas,  for  England  as  well  as 
them  !  they  were  made  a  part  of  the  price  of  peace., 
•Thofe  who  were  the  belt  friends  of  Britain,  were* 
to  nomine ,  on  that  very  account,  excepted  from  the 
indulgence  of  Congrels.  Britain  connives  at  the 
bloody  facrifice,  and  feeks  for  a  fhameful  retreat, 
at  the  expence  of  her  moft  valiant  and  faithful  fons! 
How  different  from  this  was  the  conduct  of  Spain 
to  the  Loyaliffs  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  rei^n  of 

*  C  i  Philip 
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Philip  III.  on  occafion  of  the  famous  truce  in  1609, 
and  alfo  in  the  peace  of  Munfter.  Their  effefts  and 
eftates  were  either  reftored.orthey  were  paidintereft 
forthem  at  the  rateof  6  1-4  per  cent,  on  the  purchafe 
money.  [Here  Lord  Stormont  repeated  feveral  of 
the  articles  of  the  truce  between  Philip  III.  and  the 
United  Provinces,  which  was  concluded  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  1609;  which  articles  were  alfo  agreed  to  at 
the  peace  of  Munfter.]  A  general  aft  of  indemnity 
was  palTed,  without  exception  of  place  or  perfon. 
Lord  Stormont  alfo  touched  on  the  cafe  of  the  Ca- 

A  *  ..  r  *  ,  '  ’  '  * 

talonians,  who  revolted  from  Spain,  once  when 
they  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France, 
and  again  when  they  put  themfelves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Britain.  In  both  cafes,  their  privileges, 
lives,  and  properties,  were  preferved  to  them.— 
Even  Cardinal  Mazarin,  fo  artful,  fo  (huffling  and 
fallacious,  and  J  am  fure  I  mean  not  the  moft 
diftant  allufion  to  any  of  his  Majefty’s  Minifters? 
(for  the  Parliament  of  Paris  determined,  that  to 
call  any  perfon  a  Mazarin  was  a  reproach  to  him,  and 
that  an  aClion  would  lye)  even  he,  though  fo  little 
fcrupulous  on  moft  occafions,  deemed  it  found  and 
policy  to  obferve  good  faith  with  the  Catalonians. 
He  negociated  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  himfelf, 
and  he  took  care,  that  an  aft  of  indemnity  fhould 

•  *  »  ,  *  *  1 

be  publifhed  in  their  favour,  on  the  fame  day  in 
which  a  proclamation  was  i il tied  reclaiming  their 
obedience.  Iliftory,  experience  furnifhes  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  fuch  bafe  dereliftion.  If  they  do,  faid 

Lord 
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Lord  Stormont,  let  any  noble  Lord  fpeak  out,  and 
on  this  fubjeft  I  will  be  filent.  From  the  Loyahfts 
he  paffed  on  to  our  Indian  allies,  with  whom  we  had 
had  a  long  connexion,  on  whom  we  had  bellowed 
the  name  of  the  Children  of  the  King,  and  with 
whom,  faid  he,  you  fwore  to  preferve  an  inviolate 
friendlhip  as  long  as  the  woods,  and  mountains,  and 
rivers  (hould  remain. 

*■  His  Lordlhip  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
boundary  line  that  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Commifiloners,  and  that  very  extraordinary 
geographer  and  politician,  Mr.  Richard  Ofwald. 
There  was,  prefixed  to  the  articles  of  peace  between 
England  and  America,  a  very  pompous  preamble, 
fetting  forth  that  thofe  treaties  were  the  beft  ob- 
ferved  in  which  were  reciprocal  advantages.  He 
was  a  long  time  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  the  meaning 
of  thofe  words  reciprocal  advantages.  But  at  laft  he 
difeovered,  that  they  meant  only  the  advantage  of 
America.  For  in  return  for  the  manilold  concei- 
fions  on  our  part,  not  one  had  been  made  on  theirs. 
In  truth,  the  American  Commiffioners  had  enriched 
the  Englilh  Di&ionary  with  feveral  new  terms  and 
phrafes ;  reciprocal  advantages ,  for  infiance,  meant 
the  advantage  of  one  of  the  parties;  and  a  regulation 
$f  boundaries  meant  a  ceffion  of  territory. 

His  Lordfhip  then  took  a  view  of  our  conceffions 

on  Newfoundland,  the  ceded  iflands  of  St.  Pierre 

and  Miquelon,  which  being  fortified,  will  command 

the  entrance  of  the  river  ol  St.  Laurence.  The 

fiber  ty 
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liberty  accorded  to  the  Americans  to  fettle  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  the  ceffion  of  Penobfcot,  a  nurfery  of  inafls  ; 
the  giving  up  of  all  that  was  important  or  valuable  in 
Canada ;  the  Floridas,  important  for  their  fituation, 
and  agreeable  in  refpedt  of  climate  and  foil— 
we  might  as  well  have  ceded  all  Canada  to  them,  as 
to  nave  drawn  fuch  a  line  of  reparation;  for  all 
the  forts  which  commanded  the  lakes  were  in  then- 
hands,  and  we  were  wholly  defencelefs,  and  at  their 
mercy ,  in  our  navigation  of  the  lakes :  befides,  we 
ijnu  given  up  to  them  by  that  boundary,  a  trad  of 
country  four  times  as  large  as  Britain,  and  in  that 
tradi  above  fix  and-twenty  nations  of  our  Indian 
.allies,  whole  bunting  ground  we  were  obliged,  by 
treaty,  to  protefl,  and  from  whom  (fetting  afide 
thofe  .feelings  which  dignify  human  nature)  we  re¬ 
ceived  molt  eflential  benefits  in  the  article  of  their 
trade  of  peltry  and  furs.  The  noble  Vifcount  dwelt 
on  this  topic  with  great  energy,  and  declared  him- 
ied  at  once  aftonifhed  and  confounded  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  King's  Minifters  in  this  refpeft.  From 
this  impolicy  his  Lordfhip  turned  to  Newfoundland, 
and  there  he  complained  of  Minifters  giving  to  the 
.trench  near  feven  degrees  of  latitude  for  their  own 
exclufive  fifhing,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  we  did 
that,  we  a  1  fo  gave  the  Americans  a  participation  in 
an  our  fifhenes,  in  all  our  creeks  and  harbours, 
and  never  made  any  ftipulation  for  our  fifhing  re¬ 
ciprocally  in  theirs.  The  granting  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  to  the  French  was  the  next  object  that 
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met  the  reprehenfion  of  his  Lordfhip.  If  they  for¬ 
tified  thefe  two  places,  as  they  certainly  might,  if 
they  pleafed,  his  Lordfhip  declared  our  fifheries  on 
that  coafl  to  be  altogether  unfafe,  and  of  courfe  of 
little  or  no  advantage  to  us.  The  noble  Vifcount 
referred  to  the  various  treaties  which  had  been 
made  in  refpefl  to  this  fifhery,  and  fhewed  what 
honourable  pains  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  always 
taken  to  preferve  thisf  fruitful  nurfery  of  Teamen  to 
the  Britifh  Crown. — By  the  provifions  made  refpeft- 
ing  this  fifhery,  there  would  be  an  end  at  once  put  to 
the  Britifh  trade.  While  he  was  Ambafiador  at  the 
Court  of  Verfailles,  they  fet  up  a  title  to  the  fifhery 
ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  unfhackled 
by  reciprocity. — He  wrote  home  for  inftruftions — 
and  received  fo  clear,  diftinft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  peremptory  a  ftatement  of  the  Englifh  right  to 
fi£h  in  common  with  the  French,  on  the  Welt  fide 
of  the  ifland,  that  they  were  fatisfied,  or  at  leaft 
they  relinquifhed  their  claim  for  the  time.,  and 
wifely  potlponed  it  until ,  a  moment  lhould  come 
more  favourable  to  their  ambition,  when,  perhaps, 
there  fhould  be  an  Englifh  Minifler,  lb  folicitoud 
of  power,  fo  anxious  to  fix  himfclf*  in  his  feat,  as 
to  hurry  a  negociation  to  its  end,  without  care  or 
anxiety  for  the  intereft  of  the  hate  which  he  was 
appointed  to  govern.  He  now  confidered  the 
fifhery  as  ii  retrievably  gone ;  for  there  was  not  a 
fyllable  of  reciprocity  in  the  treaty,  and  we  yielded, 
in  full  right,  the  poffeffions  of  St,  Pierre  and 

Miquelon,  • 
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Miquelon,  which  they  would  inftantly  fortify,  and 
fecure  to  themfelves  an  immenfe  trade.  The  can- 
ceflions  made  to  America  in  this  particular,  were 
alfo  very  material.  The  unfettled  coafts  and  bays 
in  Nova  Scotia  were  to  be  opened  to  them,  and  we 
were  to  have  no  power  to  fi(h  in  their  bays  in  return. 
Eternal  jealoufies  would  arife,  and  inftead  of  fecur- 
ingapeace,  we  had,  in  truth,  granted  all  this  for 
the  fake  of  involving  the  nation  in  a  new  w^ar.  The 
ceflion  of  the  two  Floridas  he  could  not  account 
for  by  any  reafon,  either  of  necefiity  or  prudence# 
There  was  no  bargain  in  the  bdfinefs;  for  there  was 
nothing  granted  to  England  in  their  Head.  The 
manner  in  which  thefe  provinces  were  delivered  up, 
was  as  mad  as  it  was  impolitic.  No  meafure  was 
taken  for  the  fecurity,  or  the  relief  of  the  planters 
and  inhabitants,  nor  any  provifion  made3  by  which 
they  might  be  enabled  to  difpofe  of  their  property 
if  they  did  not  chufe  to  continue  in  the  provinces* 
iubjett  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  The  noble  Vifcounfc 
then  expofed,  in  glaring  colours,  the  folly  of  ftipu- 
lating  for  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi,  when 
every  thing  that  could  make  the  Miffiffippi  valuable 
was  gone.  We  had  no  coa  ft -—there  was  no  junftioii 
even  with  the  lakes— no  communication  by  which 
we  could  tranfport  our  furs  to  any  market.  In 
fhort,  the  article  for  the  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi 
,  v/as  an  infult  on  our  underftandings,  added  to  all 
the  other  injuries  done  to  our  property,  by*  the 
prefent  peace. 

i  -  *■  -»  «-■ 
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The  noble  Vifcount  palled  to  the  Weft-Indies.' 
Here  there  were  equal  marks  of  egregious  folly : 
he  entered  into  a  long  argument  to  prove  that  we 
had  it  in  our  power  to  have  made  a  peace  with 
France  without  the  ceffion  of  Tobago.  We  were 
in  pofteftlon  of  St.  Lucia,  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  intrinfic  value,  the  French  confider  as  in- 
valuable.  We  were  in  pofteflion  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  which  completely  Ihut  them  out  from 
the  whole  of  the  filhery  of  Newfoundland  ;  and 
having  therefore  thefe  ftrong  points,  we  Ihould 
have  propofed  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  the  ground 
of  uii  pojfidetis.  He  was  free  to  own,  that  this 
would  not  have  been  favourable  to  us  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  •,  but  the  fa<£t  is,  that  the  French  durft  not 
agree  to  it.  They  durft  not  give  up  St.  Lucia. 
They  muft  have  the  filhery  ;  and  therefore,  as  they 
muft  refill  the  offer  of  uti  poffidetis,  the  alternative 
was  plain— let  us  agree  then  on  the  footing  of 
complete  reftitution.  To'  this  we  were  fairly  and 
fully  entitled.  But,  inftead  of  this,  we  give  up 
Tobago,  an  ifland  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  its 
interefts  in  the  Weft-Indies.  He  mentioned  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  cotton  goods  lately  eftablilhed  in 
France,  which  only  wanted  the  cotton  of  Tobago 
to  make  it  the  rival  of  Manchefter.  That  was 
given  to  them,,  and  there  was  no  equivalent  what¬ 
ever  given  t®  us  in  return.  On  the  coaft  of  Africa 
the  conceftions  were  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  complaint. 

*  D  We 
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We  had  given  up  a  moft  valuable  trade,  and  had 
made  fuch  ftipulations,  in  regard  to  the  gum,  as 
would  finally  extinguish  our  connexion  with  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  But  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  more 
perhaps  than  any  where  elfe,  were  the  fhameful 
and  degrading  conceflions  of  the  prefent  peace 
to  be  found.  The  delivery  of  Chandenagore,  with 
a  ditch,  and  the  promife  to  procure  territories  from 
our  allies,  were  circumftances  fo  humiliating  and 
injurious,  that  he  could  not  conceive  by  what 
ftrange  fatality  our  Minifters  were  actuated  in  this 
refpedt.  He  entered  into  a  long  difcufiion  of  the 
articles  refpe&ing  the  Eaft,  and  pointed  out  the  in« 
juries  done  to  the  Company  in  a  forcible  manner. 
In  this  quarter  of  the  world  we  had  driven  the 
French  from  every  thing.  They  had  no  claims— 
they  had  no  power — they  had  no  footing — and  we 
might  have  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies  a  recompence 
for  all  our  loftes  in  the  Wefts  but  the  rule  of  con- 
cefiion  was  alone  regarded  by  our  Minifters  in  all 
that  they  had  done.  He  enlarged  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Dunkirk  to  France.  In  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  that  harbour,  opened  and  repaired,  would 
be  capable  of  containing  twenty  or  thirty  (hips  of 
good  fize  and  burthen.  Thefe  iffuing  out,  at  all 
feafons,  would  annoy  our  trade  in  its  very  center, 
and  counterbalance  in  fome  meafure  the  advantages 
of  our  local  fituation  for  commerce.  Dunkirk,  at 
the  fame  time,  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  French, 
but  in  a  war  with  England.  In  our  precipitancy 
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to  allow  the  reparation  of  Dunkirk,  therefore,  ths 
language  of  the  Crown,  without  any  exaggeration 
or  colouring,  was  plainly  this:  <f  To  (hew  my 
“  good  brother  of  France  how  earneftly  I  defire 

his  friendfhip,  I  will  give  him  up  Dunkirk  fox 
“  the  convenience  of  making  war  on  my  loving 
ic  fubje&s.” 

Another  thing  in  the  treaty  with  France  parti¬ 
cularly  (truck  him,  as  it  feemed  to  indicate  that 
the  King’s  Minifters  were  as  negligent  of  the  high 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  empire,  as  they  were  of 
its  pofieffions.  In  the  article  refpefting  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  prizes,  the  Channel  was  no  more  called 
the  Britifli  Sea,  which,  in  all  the  treaties  that  were 
made  during  the  prefent  century,  was  uniformly 
called  the  Britifh  Seas.  This  was  matter  of  verv 

J 

great  confideration,  at  a  time  when  we  were  con* 
ceding  every  thing  that  was  either  the  object  of 
pride  or  of  intereft.  This  was  an  infnlt  which  the 
flippant  vanity  of  France  would  be  fond  to  give, 
but  which  ought  not  to  have  been  fuffered.  But 
confiderations  of  this  kind  were  beneath  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Minifters  of  the  prefent  day,  who  feemed 
to  think  that  to  make  a  peace  at  any  rate,  was  to 
do  a  meritorious  work,  and  fuch  as  the  nation  of 
courfe  muft  applaud  when  applied  to  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Under  that  idea,  the  prefent  motion  of  ad* 
drefs  was  made;  not  to  thank  his  Majefty  for  his 
gracious  condefcenfion,  or  to  congratulate  him 
Upon  the  return  of  peace,  but  to  gain  the  thanks 
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of  that  Houfe  for  a  work  that  M’miftcrs  had  done* 
and  to  go  abroad  into  the  world  with  the'  fandlion 
of  that  vote  of  thanks,  as  it  might  moft  properly 
be  called,  and  thereby  fet  all  thofe  who  might  not 
.be  inclined  fo  fully  to  fubfcribe  to  the  merits  of 
their, negotiations  at  open  defiance*  but  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lords  faw  the  intent  of  this,  and  would 
take  care  that  men  undeferving  fhould  not  be  au¬ 
thored  by  any  fiich  high  fanftion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  attempts  to  that  effect  fhould 
be  fpiritedly  fupprefifed,  and  that  the  approbation 
of  that  Houfe  fhould  never  be  unworthily  obtained. 
If  his  Lordfhip  fhould  be  afked,  if  the  prefent 
peace  was  a  good  .one,  and  fuch  as,  under  much 
greater  calamities  than  thofe  we  had  fuffered,  ought 
to  be  accepted  of,  he  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  anfwer  pofxtively,  No !  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  habits  of  independence,  and 
would  therefore  on  all  occafions  give  an  opinion 
accordingly.  Would  not  every  man  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  anfwer  on  the  prefent  occafion  as  he 
did  ?  Certainly  he  would;  and  where  was  the 
circumftance  on  the  prim  a  facie  appearance  of 
things,  that  indicated  the  leaft  impropriety  to  his 
determination.  Minifters  would  fay,  that  if  a 
peace  cannot  be  had  on  the  terms  to  be  wifhed 
for,  it  is  expedient  that  it  be  accepted  of  upon 
thofe  terms  which  are  offered.  T  he  principle  of 
this  propofition  his  Lordfhip  allowed,  but  denied 
the  application.  It  was  a  faft  to  be  mourned,  that 
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the  elements  had  fought  againft  us,,  and  the  hand 
of  Providence  had  fometimes  been  felt  feverely 
upon  us-;  but  we  have  had  no  difafters  that  had 
not  been  more  than  compenfated  for  by  the  victories 
of  our  able  and  gallant  commanders,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  :  the  fucceffes  of  whom,  and 
their  merits,  his  Lordlhip  took -notice  of,  m  the 
moft  pleafing  manner, 

♦The  conduct  of  Minifters  by  coming  down  to 
that  Houfe,  to  fupplicate  its  approbation  of  their 
aftions,  was  unlike  to  that  of  fome  others,  who 
had  rendered  their  country  the  moft  acceptable 
fervices  in  the  fame  fphere  of  aftion  •,  who  after 
having  concluded  perhaps  as  iatisfactory  a  peace 
as  was  within  the  annals  of  this  country,  did  not 
go  to  Parliament  begging  its  approbation. 

Lord  Grantham  replied  to  Lord  Stormont.  His 
Lordfhip  began  with  remarking,  that  he  had  the 
greateft  refpect  for  the  authority,  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  alluded  to  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech, 
and  fhould  have  thought  himfelf  exceedingly  happy, 
to  have  had  it  in  his  power,  to  have  imitated  the 
conduft  of  that  great  man,  who  his  Lordfhip  had 
held  out  to  him  as  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Times  were  changed  fince  the  peace  the  noble  Lord 
had  hinted  at  was  made,  and  many  concurrent  cir- 
cumftanees  rendered  it  almoft  impoffible  to  nego¬ 
tiate  fo  well,  as  to  place  the  nation  in  that  agreeable 
ftate,  which  it  found  itfelf  in  at  the  conclufion  of 
that  peace, 
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He  allured  their  Lordfhips,  that  nothing  had 
been  entered  into  without  firft  being  confidered  in 
the  moft  careful  manner  over  and  over  again,  and 
almoft  every  poffible  contingency  duly  weighed. 
The  difference  betwixt  concluding  a  peace  with  one 
enemy,  and  with  a  hoil  of  them,  was  as  great  as 
could  be  imagined,  and  productive  of  the  greateft 
difficulties  in  negociation.  Add  to  this,  England 
was  without  even  a  Angle  ally  to  allifl:  her  on  the 
greateft  emergency.  For  his  parr,  he  confidered 
the  peace  as  good  a  one  as  fhe,  confidering  our  fi¬ 
tuation,  could  pofiibly  have  had.  His  Lordfhip 
did  not  perceive  the  right  we  had  to  expert  a  better. 
Lut  our  1  educed  fituation  was  in  confequence  of 
that  blind  and  unfortunate  purfuit  of  the  war  in 
America,  by  an  Adminiftration  more  obllinate  than 
wife,  and  which  war,  if  continued,  would  have 
brought  final  deftruClion  upon  the  empire.  His 
Lordfhip  had  not,  ne  oblerved,  been  greatly  in  the 
habit  of  troubling  their  Lordfhips  •,  but  when  he 
confidered  the  particular  fituation  in  which  he  flood, 
lie  could  not  forbear  to  do  it  ;  indeed,  there  was  a 
neceffity  for  lo  doing.  His  Lordfhip  laid,  he 
fcorned  to  fhelter  himl'df  from  blame,  by  throwing 
it  upon  an  innocent  man  or  colleague;  and  therer 
fore  made  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  the  realbn 
why  fome  words  the  noble  Vifcount  had  mentioned 
as  proper  to  be  inferted  in  a  certain  paFt  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  alluded  to  by  him,  was,  that  by  fome  molt 
unaccountable  and  unhappy  mi  (lake  of  his  own, 

they 
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they  had  been  left  out.  As  loon  as  he  found  this, 
he  was  exceedingly  alarmed  and  diftreffed,  and 
took  every  poilible  means  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
articles  had  been  fent  off  with  this  deficiency,  and 
his  Lordlhip  had  made  an  application,  in  which 
he  was  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed,  and  an  inftrument 
was  figned  and  exchanged,  calling  the  Channel 
and  North  Seas  the  Britiffi  Seas ;  fo  that  the  evil 
was  redrefled  by  the  only  method  that  was  pof- 
fible. 

His  Lordlhip,  in  anfwer  to  the  noble  Vifcount’s 
objedlions  to  giving  up  the  ifiand  of  Tobago,  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  a  moll  difagreeable  thing,  no 
doubt,  that  fuch  a  conceflion  fhould  be  made  ;  and 
yet  he  did  not  know  any  pofiible  cafe  of  cefiion 
where  the  confequences  would  have  been  fo  trifling- 
ly  difagreeable  as  in  the  inftance  of  Tobago.  The 
inhabitants  of  which  muff  be  confidered  as  thole 
who  frequently  change  their  mailers;  and  it  their 
property  be  fecured,  they  may  not  perhaps  luffer 
much  hardfhip  by  a  change  of  allegiance. — With 
-  refpedff  to  the  reft  of  the  ceflions  that  had  been  made 
to  France,  he  could  not  look  upon  them  in  tnat. 
humiliating  light  which  fome  noble  Lords  had  con* 
fidered  them  in.  It  was  neceflary  to  make  con- 
ceffions  to  Fiance  ;  Ihe  was  determined  at  all  events 
to  have  them,  as  fome  equivalent  tor  thofe  humi¬ 
liating  ones  which  Ihe  herfelf  was  obliged  to  make 
at  the  conclufion  of  thelall  war.  Noble  Lords  could 
not  but  recolleft  thefuboullion  France  made  to  this 

countrv. 


country,  which  galled  her  pride,  and  which  were  ra* 
ther  feathers  coveted  by  the  French  for  the  fake  of 
pride  than  ufe — thefe  were  the  iflands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  and  that  we  fhould  depart  from  the 
old  article  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  Thefe 
were  not  objects  of  confequence  to  England,  nor 
fuch  as  flie  ought  to  ftruggle  for  at  the  hazard  of  a 
war.  Such  only  were  the  things  which  had  been 
given  up  to  the  French  both  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
in  America,  except  indeed  the  ifland  of  Tobago; 
but  their  Lordfhips  would  refltft  on  our  Ioffes, 
and  on  our  fituation,  and  granting  that  there  muft 
be  conceffions,  they  would  believe  that  the  lofs  of 
Tobago  was  not  fo  material. 

Lord  Sackville  fpoke  in  the  moil  pointed  terms 
of  reprobation  of  every  article  of  the  peace  ;  and 
declared  it  to  be  in  every  inftance  the  moil  unwife, 
impolitic,  and  ruinous,  of  any  treaty  that  this 
country  had  ever  made.  In  regard  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Loyalifts,  it  was  a  thing  of  fo 
atrocious  a  kind,  that  if  it  had  not  been  already 
painted  in  all  its  horrid  colours,  he  fhould  have 
attempted  the  ungracious  talk  ;  but  never  fhould 
have  been  able  to  ddcribe  the  cruelty  in  language 
as  firong  and  expreffive  as  his  feelings.  The 
King’s  Pvlinifters  had  weakly  imagined  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Congrefs  was  a  fufficient  ft- 
curity  for  thefe  unhappy  men*  For  his  own  part, 
fo  far  from  believing  that  this  would  be  fuffieient, 
or  any  thing  like  fufficient  for  their  protection, 

and 
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and  iY  they  entertained  any  notions  of  this  fort,  he 
would  put  an  end  to  their  idle  hopes  at  once,  by 
reading;  from  a  paper  in  his  pocket,  a  refolution 
which  the  Afiembly  of  Virginia  had  come  to,  fo 
late  as  on  the  17th  of  December  laft.  The  refo¬ 
lution  was  as  follows : 

'«  That  the  laws  of  this  flate  confifcating  property 
«  held  under  the  laws  of  the  former  government 
«  (which  had  been  difiolved  and  made  void)  by 
“  thole -  who  have  never  been  admitted  into  the 
“  prefent  focial  compact,  being  founded  on  legal 
principles,  were  ftrongly  dictated  by  that 
“  principle  of  common  juftice,  demand  that,  if 
“  virtuous  citizens,  in  defence  of  their  natural  and 
“  conftitutional  rights,  rifk  their  life,  liberty,  and 
property  on  their  fuccefs,  the  vicious  citizens 
who  fide  with  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  or  who 
«  cloak  themfelves  under  the  mafk  of  .neutrality, 
“  fi'iould  at  leaft  hazard  their  property,  and  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  procured  by  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  thofe  whofe  deftru&ions  they  wilhed. 
“  That  all  demands  or  requefts  of  the  Britifh 
“  Court,  for  the  reftitution  of  property  confifcated 
£;  by  this  ftate,  being  neither  fupported  by  law, 
equity,  or  policy,  are  wholly  inadmiftible,  and 
“  that  our  Delegates  in  Congrefs  be  inftrufted 
“  to  move  Congrefs,  that  they  may  dire<5t  their 
deputies,  who  fhall  reprefent  thde  StateSFfrrthe 
General  Congrefs  for  adjufting  a  peace  or  truce, 
(t  neither  to  agree  to  any  fuch  reftitution,  or-fub- 
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mit  that  the  laws  made  by  any  independent  flatly 
of  this  union,  be  fubjefted  to  the  adjudication- 
“  of  any  power  or  powers  on  earth,” 

His  Lordfhip  having  read  the  paper,  demanded 
what  Minifters  had  to  fay  now  for  this  boafted  re¬ 
commendation,  for  which  they  had  ftipulated  with 
Congreis  ?  Could  they  fay,  that  the  unhappy  men 
who  had  fought  and  bled  for  this  country,  who  had 
given  up  their  ali  and  (a  pang  the  more  grievous 
to  minds  of  feeling)  the  all  of  their  little  families; 
could  Minifters  fay  that  thefe  men  who  had  faid  and 
done,  and  buffered  ail  that  was  in  the  power  of 
human  nature  for  our  caufe,  ought  not  to  have 
Kad  a  better  feenrity  than  the  prefent,  from  fcorn. 
infolence,  and  ruin  ?  A  peace  founded  on  fuen  a 
Sacrifice  as  this,  mud  be  accurfed  in  the  fight  of 
God  and  man  !  Ilis  Lordfhip  added  a  few  words 
of  animadverfiorr  on  other  parts  of  the  treaty  fimi- 
iar  to  thofe  which  had  been  already  ufed  by  the 
Noblemen  who  had  fpoken  in  favour  of  the  a- 
mendment,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  the  boundc- 
ries,  and  this  hefpoke  to  with  great  information  and 
accuracy.  All  the  forts  his  Lordfhip  faid  were  on 
the  American  fide— the  immenfe  diftrift  of  country 
which  fupplied  us  with  malls  was  gone — the  In¬ 
dian  nations  were  abandoned — and  we  were  in- 
fulted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Mifliflippi, 
where  all  its  benefits  were  taken  away.  He  then 
concluded,  with  giving  his  hearty  approbation  to 
it ;  but  before  he  had  done^  he  took  notice  of  an 
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ex  predion  which  had  fallen  from  a  noble  Duke 
{the  Duke  of  Grafton)  who  had  faid,  that  it  gave 
him  pleafure  to  oblerve  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
debate  was  conduced,  in'as  much  as  the  conduft  of 
the  late  Adminiftration,  to  which  fo  much  of  the 
misfortunes  of  this  unhappy  country  were  imput¬ 
able,  were  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned.  Now 
he  was  free  to  own,  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  count¬ 
ed  it  no  delicacy  to  forbear  adverting  to  that  period  ; 
a  period  indeed,  which  the  prelent  Miniders  would 
do  well  to  decline  lpeaking  on.  For  though  it  was 
difallrous,  it  was  honed — it  was  honourable — it  was 

t  1  • 

every  thing  that  could  have  commanded  iuccefs,  if 
one  couvd  look  forward,  and  count  upon  certainty 
in  fublunary  tranfadions. 

Lord  Vifcount  Ilowe  uttered  his  thoughts  on  the 
fubjed  in  fo  low  a  voice,  that  there  was  fcarce  a 
poffibili ty  of  colle&ing  any  thing  which  fell  from 

him.  However  it  feemed,  that  after  giving  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  ftate  of  the  navy  in  the  detail,  he  fujn- 
jned  up  its  force,  and  faid,  that  by  May  next,  what 
with  the  number  of  velfels  we  had  already,  and  thofe 
now  in  forwardnefs,  this  country  might  reckon  upon 
ninety- nine  line  of  battle  {hips,  tolerably  fit  for  fer- 
vice ;  and,  by  the  belt  accounts,  the  force  of  the 
united  Houfe  of  Bourbon  might  be  about  one  hui}- 
/Jred  and  twenty-five.  lie  faid,  that  by  the  lateft 
accounts  from  Cadiz,  the  Spaniards  and  French  had 
fi x ty  lail  of  the  line  lying  in  that  harbour,  in  prime 
condition,  and  in  every  refpeft  well  equipped  for 
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tlie  moll  vigorous  and  aftive  fervice.  His  Lord- 
iliip’s  fpeech  was  of  confiderable  length,  and  from 
fuch  parts  of  it  as  reached  us,  and  what  we  could 
collett  from  the  allufions  of  thofe  fpeakers  who  fol¬ 
lowed,  appeared  to  be  intended  as  a  defcription  of 
the  weak  Hate  of  our  naval  power,  and  of  courfe  a 
juftification,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  treaties  before 
the  Iloufe.  He  recounted  the  fyanfadtions  of  the 
late  campaign — attributed  a  great  deal  of  our  fuccefs 
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to  chance;  for,  in  a  competition  of  ftrength  with 
the  enemy,  we  were  greatly  inferior.  Many  of  the 
fhips  were  in  a  poor  condition ;  that,  for  inftance, 


on  board  of  which  he  hoifted  his  flag,  the  Victory, 
was  very  bad,  and  very  unclean.  He  clofed  with 
obfei  ving,  that  if  no  other  good  attended  tile  prefent 
pacification  than  the  mere  breathing  time  it  "gave  us, 
we  ought  to  count  the  interval  a  happy  one,  and 
inflead  of  idly  flinging  away  our  remaining  ftrength 
in  unnatural  fquabbles  among  ourfelves,  unite  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  bell  ufe  of  our  time,  in  re- 

*  ,  ■  '  »  i 

cruiting  againft  the  poflibility  of  future  hoftility. 
This,  he  trufled,  their  Lordfhips  good  fenfe  would 
confider  to  be  the  advice  of  patriotifm,  and  not 
of  party. 

Lord  Vifcount  Keppcl  faid,  his  lafl;  accounts  refpe£l> 
mg  the  flate  of  the  Spanifli  navy  at  Cadiz,  fpoke  it 
to  be  no  wore  than  forty-two  fail  of  the  line  of 

)  *  t 

battle  fhips;  and  he  computed  our  force,  goodA 
bad,  and  indifferent,  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine, 
lie  could  not,  indeed*  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  the^ 

conditio^ 
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condition  of  our  navy  ;  he  did  not  imagine  it  would 
be  confident  with  prudence  ;  but  fo  much  would  he 
fay,  that  he  did  not  imagine  the  condition  of  our 
enemy’s  naval  affairs  was  fo  good  as  our  own,  or 
that  they  had  any  thing  like  fuch  a  profped. 

Lord  Vi/count  Howe  fhewed  his  Lordfhip,  that  the 
accounts  on  which  he  had  founded  his  report  of  the 
date  of  the  Spanifh  navy  at  Cadiz,  were  later  than 
thofe  his  Lordfhip  relied  on  ;  but  he  could  not,  he 
faid,  fubferibe  to  the  mode  his  Lordfhip  took  of 
edimating  the  naval  drength  of  Great-Britain,  under 
the  defeription  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  good 
and  indifferent,  a  prudent  man  would  think  was 
dretching  the  account  to  the  utmod  verge  of  jliew  ; 
indeed,  he  could  hardly  dry,  utility;  but  to  include 
the  bad  in  the  datement,  wrould  be  bad  indeed. 

Lord  King  faid,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  war  had  been  carried  on  ;  nor  was 
he  more  reconciled  to  the  peace — Vigour  and  fpirit, 
which  feemed  to  him  effentially  neceffary  to  the 
dignity  of  martial  or  pacific  tranfaftions,  were  want¬ 
ing  in  both  cafes.  A  noble  Lord  (Lord  Sackville) 
had  read  the  Houfe  a  continuation  of  that  leflon 
which  America,  from  the  very  outfet  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  quarrel  with  this  country,  had  been  conllant- 
ly  giving  this  country.  The  do£trine  was  as  old  as 
the  creation,  though  we  feemed  to  be  ignorant  of  it* 
€t  He  who  is  not  for  me  in  a  hate  of  civil  war,  ist 
“  to  all  intents  and  purpofeS,  againft  me.”  The 
language  of  war  is  harfh  and  dillbnant.  Tire  intro- 
:  dubliora 
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dilution  of  a  foft  note  into  it,  on  any  pretence  w hau 
ever,  only  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  mulic.  la 
‘plain  terms,  whenever  there  is  a  melancholy  necef- 
fity  for  a  war  of  the  nature  with  that  of  America, 
tendernefs  in  the  beginning  will,  upon  a  review  of 
events,  be  found  cruelty  in  the  end.  For  his  own 
part,  his  Lordlhip  declared,  that  if  he  had  had  the 
conducing  of  the  war,  he  would  have  indantly,  on 
the  fivft  accounts  of  the  rebellious  condudf  of  the 
Americans,  fent  off  a  powerful  force  to  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  indead  of  burdening  the  peaceful  and 
loyal  fubjedts  which  thcfe  troops  had  left  behind^ 
he  would  have  left  them  to  fubfift  themfelves  upon 
the  properties  of  the  rebels,  until,  by  a  falutavy 
courfe  of  military  phyfic,  they  had  taken  them  down 
from  their  aerial  Hilts,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
flandard  of  common  fenfe  and  allegiance.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  of  fpirit  which  his  Lord  Chip  thought  fc 
culpable  in  (he  late  Mini  (try,  appeared  alfo  in  this, 
and  therefore  he  could  not,  confident  with  his  for¬ 
mer  opinions,  give  his  approbation  to  a  peace  whofe 
frame  betrayeth  fo  much  imbecility. 

The  Earl  oj  Shelburne  then  rofe,  and  the  Uoufe 
was  all  attention.  The  latengfs  of  the  hour,  my 
Lords,  laid  he,  will  not  luffer  me  to  take  the  liberty 
of  trefpafRng  far  on  )our  patience,  as  my  feelings 
would  therein  prompt  me  to  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
t  fliali  not  addrefs  your  p^ffiops — that  candid  prp^ 
vince  I  will  leave  to  thofe  who  have  fliewn  fuch 
ability  for  ite  government  to-night^  As  my  conduQ; 

has 
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has  been  founded  upon  integrity — faCls,  and  piaift 

reafoning,  will  form  its  bell  fupport, - 1  (hall  ne« 

ceffarily  wave  the  confederation  of  the  critical  mo- 
ment  at  which  I  Hepped  into  the  adminidration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  country-— a  moment  when,  if  there 
be  any  credit  due  to  the  folemn,  public  declarations 
of  men,  who  feemed  then,  and  feem  now,  to  have 
the  welfare  of  the  State  neared  to  their  hearts — ever/ 

s 


hope  of  rcnnovated  ludre  was  gone,  and  nothing  but 
dreary  dcfpondency  remained  to  the  well- withers  of 
Great-Britain.  I  am  now  Ipeaking  within  memory* 
and  confequeutly  within  proof.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
boad  of  my  motives  for  handing  forward  at  a  period 
fo  alarming.  My  circumdances  are  not  fo  obfcure 
as  to  render  my  conduct  a  matter  of  dubiety,  and 
my  own  explanation  of  my  feelings  would,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  fall  far  fhort  of  that  credit  which  (ympathy 
would  give  me  m  the  minds  of  men,  whofe  patriotifm 
not  that  of  words;  I  make  no  merit  of  my  hardi" 
hood,  and  when  I  fpeak  of  mine,  I  with  your  Lord- 
fhips  to  underdand  me  as  (peaking  of  the  generous 
enterprize  of  my  noble  and  honourable  colleagues 
in  adminidration.  It  was  our  duty  as  good  citizens, 
when  the  date  was  in  danger,  that  all  felfHh  apprehen- 
flons  fhould  be  banifhed.  I  (hall  not,  therefore, 
expatiate  on  my  reafons  for  coming  into  office,  but 
openly  and  candidly  tell  your  Lordlhips  how  I  have 
condufted  myfelf  in  it.  A  peace  was  the  declared 
wifh  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  How  was  that  to 
procured  bed  for  frhe  advantage  of  my  country  ? 


Certainly 
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Certainly  by  gaining  the  moft  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  relative  condition  of  the  powers  at  war.  Here  a 
field  of  knowledge  was  required  to  be  beaten,  which 
no  one  man,  va!t  abd  profound  as  it  is  poffible  to 
pifture  human  capacity,  would  by  any  means  be  fup- 
poled  equal  to.  i  hen  if  one  man  was  inadequate  to 
the  whole  talk,  the  next  queftion  naturally  is,  what 
fet  of  men  are  belt  qualified  as  auxiliaries  in  it  ? 
What  is  the  flail  required  ?  A  knowledge  of  trade 
and  commerce,  with  all  its  relations,  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  military  affairs,  and  ad  its 
concomitants.— Were  men  of  this  defection  con- 
fulted  previous  to,  and  during  the  progrefs  of  the 
treaty  now  before  your  Lordfhips  ?  I  anfwer,  they 
were.  And  with  this  fa  net  ion  Adminiftration  need 
affume  no  falfe  brow  of  bravery,  in  combating 
flittering  affertions  without  edge,  and  inflated  fpe- 
culations  without  ftamina.  Let  us  examine  them, 
my  Lords — Miniftry,  in  the  firft  place,  is  blamed 
for  drawing  the  boundary  they  have  done  between 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  thofe  of 
our  Sovereign  in  Canada.  I  wifh  to  examine  every 
part  of  the  treaties  on  the  fair  rule  of  value  of  the 
diftria  ceded— To  examine  it  on  the  amount  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  by  which  alone  we  could 
iudge  of  its  importance.  The  exports  of  this 
country  to  Canada  then  were  only  140,000k  and 
the  imports  were  no  more  than  50,000k  Suppofe 
the  entire  fur  trade  funk  into  the  fea,  where  is  the 

detriment  to  this  country  ?  Is  50, cool,  a-year  >m- 

porteot 
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ported  in  that  article  any  objeft  for  Great  Britain  to 
continue  a  war  which  the  people  of  England,  by 
their  reprefentatives,  have  declared  their  abhorrence 
of?  Surely  it  is  not.  But  much  lefs  mud  this 
apoear  in  our  fights  when  I  tell  Parliament,  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  that  for  many  years  pad,  one 
year  with  another,  the  prefervation  of  this  annual 
import  of  50,0001.  has  cod  this  country,  on  an 
average,  8oo,oool.  I  have  the  vouchers  in  my 
pocket*  fhould  your  Lorddiips  be  inclined  to  exa¬ 
mine  the.  fad.  But  the  trade  is  not  given  up,  it  is 
only  divided,  and  divided  for  our  benefit.  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  men  converfant  with  the  nature  of  that* 
trade,  whether  its  bed  refources  in  Canada  do  not  lie 
to  the  northward.  What  then  is  the  refult  of  this  part 
of  the  treaty,  fo  wifely,  and  with  fo  much  fincere 
love  on  the  part  of  England  clamoured  againd  by 
noble  Lords  ?  Why  this.  You  have  generoufly  given 
America,  with  whom  every  call  under  Heaven  urges 
you  to  ftand  on  the  footing  of  brethren,  a  fhare  in 
a  trade,  the  monopoly  of  which  you  fordidly  pre- 
ferved  to  yourfelves,  at  the  lofs  of  the  enormous  ium 
of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Mono¬ 
polies  fome  way  or  other,  are  ever  judly  punifhed* 
They  forbid  rivalry,  and  rivalry  is  of  the  very  ef- 
fence  of  the  well  being  of  trade.  This  feems  to 
be  the  sera  of  Frotedantifm  in  trade.  All  Europe 
appear  enlightened,  and  eager  to  throw  off  the  vile 
{hackles  of  oppreffive  ignorant  monopoly,  of  that 
unmanly  and  illiberal  principle,  which  is  at  once 

*  F  ungenerous 
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ungenerous  and  deceitful.  A  few  interefted  Cana¬ 
dian  .merchants  might  complain ;  for  merchants 
would  always  love  monopoly,  without  taking  a 
moment's  time  to  think,  whether  it  was  for  their 
intereft  or  not.  I  avow  that  monopoly  is  always 
unwife  -,  but  if  there  is  any  nation  under  Heaven, 
who  ought  to  be  the  firft  to  rejedt  monopoly,  it  is 
the  Iinglifh.  Situated  as  we  are  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new — and  between  the  fouthern  and 
northern  Europe—- all  that  we  ought  to  covet  upon 
earth  was  free  trade,  and  fair  equality.  •  With 
more  induftry,  with  more  enterprize,  with  more 
capital  than  any  trading  nation  upon  earth,  it 
ought  to  be  our  conftant  cry- — let  every  market  be 
open — let  us  meet  our  rivals  fairly— and  we  aik- 
no  more.  It  is  a  principle  on  which  we  have  had 
the  wifdom  to  adl  with  refpedt  to  our  brethren  of 
Ireland ;  and,  ii  conciliation  be  our  view,  why 
fhould  we  not  reach  it  out  alfo  to  America.  Our 
generofity  is  not  much,  but  little  as  it  is,  let  us 
give  it  with  a  grace.  Indeed,  to  fpeak  properly,, 
it  is  not  generofity  to  them,  but  ccconomy  to  our- 
ielves ;  and  in  the  boundaries  which  are  eftablilhed 
we  have  faved  •  ourfelves  the  immenfe  fum  of 
8oo,oool.  a-year,  and  fhewed  to  the  Americans 
our  fincere  love  and  fair  intentions,  in  dividing  the 
little  bit  of  trade  which  Nature  had  laid  at  their 
doors ;  and  telling  them  that  we  defired  to  live 
with  them  in  communion  of  benefits,  and  in  the 

fincen ty  of  friendfhip.  But  the  Indians  were  aban- 

• 
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doned  to  their  enemies.  Noble  Lords  have  taken 
great  pains  to  (hew  the  immenfe  value  of  thefe  In?* 
dians ;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  noble  Lords,  who 
had  made  fo  lavifh  an  ufe  of  thefe  Indians,  to  com¬ 
plain  of  their  lofs  ;  but  thefe  who  abhorred  their 
violence  would  think  Miniftry  had  done  wifely  — 
The  Americans  knew  belt  how  to  tame  their  favage 
natures.— The  defendants  of  the  good  William 
Penn  would  manage  them  better  than  all  the  Mr* 
Stuarts  with  all  the  Jews  harps,  razors,  trumpery, 
and  jobs  that  we  could  contrive.  And  now  that 
I  am  fpeaking  on  the  provifional  articles  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  I  fhall  difmifs  this  fubjedt,  though  it  is  blend¬ 
ed  with  others,  before  I  proceed  to  the  inve (liga¬ 
tion  of  the  reft:  of  the  objections  to  the  treaties  of 
pacification.  Why  have  you  given  America  the  free¬ 
dom  of  fifhing  in  all  your  creeks  and  harbours,  and 
efpecially  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  fay  the 
noble  objectors  to  this  article  ?  W  hy  ?  becaufe,  in 
the  firft  place,  they  could,  from  their  locality,  have 
exercifed  a  fifhery  in  that  quarter  for  the  firft  lea- 
fon  (for  there  are  two)  without  our  confent,  and 
in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts  to  repel  them.  In  Fe-> 
bmary,  the  firft  feafon  commences,  and  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  at  their  devotion  ;  for  our  people  have  never, 
and  can  never  take  their  ffations  there  lo  foon« 
With  regard  to  the  other  feafon,  let  us  again  re¬ 
vert  to  what  I  have  already  laid  relpecting  the  fur 
trade  j  though  we  have  not  a  monopoly,  we  have 
got  fuch  fuperior  advantages  in  the  article  of  dry- 
,  , *  F  %  ing 
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ing,  curing,  and  preparing  our  filh  for  marker, 
from  the  exclufive  command  of  the  moft  con¬ 
tiguous  fhores,  that  a  rivalry  can  only  whet  our 
induftry  to  reap  thofe  benefits  our  preferable 
fnuation  in  this  refped  prefents  to  us.  But  why 
have  we  not  ftipulated  a  reciprocity  of  filhing  in 
the  American  harbours  and  creeks  ?  1*11  tell  your 

Lordfhips :  Becaule  we  have  abundant  employ¬ 
ment  in  our  own.  Would  not  an  American  think 
it  fordid  in  the  extreme,  nay,  confider  it  bordering 
on  madnefs,  to  covet  the  privilege  of  battening 
our  cattle  on  fome  of  their  fteril  wilds,  when  we 
had  our  own  fertile  Savannahs  to  have  recourfe  to. 
Such  would  be  the  opinion  entertained  ofMiniftry, 
if  it  had  childiflily  and  avaricioufly  made  a  ftipula- 
tion  of  the  nature  the  objedtors  think  they  ought 
to  have.  As  to  the  marts,  a  noble  Lord  faid,  we 
were  to  have  in  fuch  abundance  at  Penobfcot.  I 
will  oppofe  a  faft  to  his  bare  aflertion.  I  have  in 
my  pocket  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  ableft  fur- 
veyors  in  our  fervice.  Captain  Tvvifs,  that  there  is 
not  a  tree  theie  capable  of  being  made  a  mart. 
But  there  remains  fomewhat  in  thefe  provifional 
articles  rtill  to  be  confidered,  which  1  have  never 
refle&cd  on  without  feelings  as  pungent  as  any 
which  the  warmeft  admirers  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Loyalirts  can  poilibly  have  experienced..  I  mean 
the  unhappy  neceffity  of  our  affairs,  which  induced 
the  extremity  of  fubmitting  the  fate  of  the  property 
of  thefe  brave  and  worthy  men  to  the  diferetion '  of 

their- 
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tfieir  enemies.— I  have  but  one  anfwer  to  give  the 
Houfe  in  this' particular,  ic  is  the  anfwer  I  gave 
my  own  bleeding  heart.  -A.  part  muft  be  wounded* 
that  the  whole  of  the  empire  may  not  perifh.  If 
better  terms  could  be  had,  think  you,  my  Lords, 
that  I  would  not  have  embraced  them.  You  all 
know  my  creed.  You  all  know  my  fleadinefs.  If 
it  were  pofiible  to  put  alide  the  bitter  cup  the  ad- 
verlities  of  this  country  prelented  to  me,  you  know 
I  would  have  done  it;  but  you  called  for  peace. 
To  make  it  in  the  circumftances,  which  your  Lord- 
Ihips  all  know  I  flood  on,  was  moft  arduous.  In 
this  point  nothing  could  be  more  grievous  to  me. 
Neither  in  public  nor  in  private  life  is  it  my  cha- 
rafter  to  delert  mv  friends — I  had  but  the  alter- 
native — either  accept  the  terms,  faid  Congrefs,  of 
our  recommendation  to  the  ftates,  in  favour  of  the 
Colonifts,  or  continue  the  wa*\  It  is  in  our  power 
to  do  no  more  than  recommend.  Is  there  any  man 
who  hears  me  who  will  clap  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  ftep  forward  and  fay,  I  ought  to  have  broken 
off  the  treaty  ?  If  there  be,  I  am  lure  he  neither 
knows  the  (late  of  the  couutry,  nor  yet  has  he  paid 
any  attention  to  the  wifhes  of  it.  But  ftill  I  do 
not  defpond  with  refpeft  to  the  loyalifts — I  rely 
upon  the  wifdom,  the  honour,  and  the  temper  of 
the  Congrefs.  They  were  cautious  in  wording 
their  treaty,  left  they  fhould  poffibly  give  offence 
to  the  new  ftates,  whofe  conftitutions  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  to  thofe  habits  of  appearance  and  ftrcngth 

that 


that  bamfhes  all  fufpicions ;  peremptory  language 
is  not  the  language  of  a  new  Hate.  They  rnufl 
foften  their  applications.  In  all  their  meafures— for 
money — for  men — they  have  ufed  the  word  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Provincial  AlTemblies— and  it  has 
always  been  paid  refpect  to.  And,  believe  me, 
thej,  do  the  Aoyalifts  the  offices  not  of  friends,  who 
furmife  doubts  on  this  occafion.  But  fay  the 
worft ;  and  that  after  all,  this  eltimable  fet  of  men 
are  not  received  and  clienfhed  in  the  bofom  of  their 

t  X 

own  country.  Is  England  fo  loft  to  gratitude,  and 
all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  not  to  afford 

them  an  alylum.— - -Who  can  be  fo  bafe 

as  to  think  fhe  will  refufe  it  to  them  ?  — — 
Surely  it  cannot  be  that  noble-minded  man,  who 
would  plunge  his  country  again  knee-deep  in  blood, 
and  fadale  it  with  an  expence  of  twenty  millions  for 
the  purpofe  of  r eft o ring  them.  Without  one  drop 
of  blood  fpilt,  and  without  one- fifth  expence  of 
one  years  campaign,  happinefs  and  eafe  can  be 
given  the  Loyalifts  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  thefe 
bleflings  were  ever  in  their  enjoyment;  therefore 
let  the  outcry  ceale  on  this  head.  But  which  of 
the  two  ftiles  of  language  is  the  more  likely  to  af- 
fift  the  Loyalifts  ?  The  ftile  of  the  addrefs  which 
declares  the  confidence  of  Parliament  in  the  erreat 

o  n 

intentions  of  the  Congrefs — or  the  ftile  of  the 
nobie  Lords  who  declare  that  recommendation  is  no¬ 
thing.  It  furcly  requires,  my  Lords,  no  great  depth 
a  penetration  to  diftinguifh  between  thefe  things. 

A  noble 
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A  noble  Vifcount  afks  why  Mr:  Ofwald  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  negociator  againft  fuch  odds.  It  is  very 
true  Mr.  Ofwald  has  not  the  oratorial  abilities  of  the 
noble  Vifcount,  the  Ciceronian  ftile,  nor  the  per- 
fuafive  addrefs.  The  noble  Vifcount  would  have 
fpoken  in  a  different  language;  but  Mr.  Ofwald 
had  other  talents,  and,  in  my  opinion,  talents  of  a 
fuperior  quality — the  talents  of  full  information  on 
the  fubjed — great  commercial  knowledge — plain 
dealing— unfpotted  integrity — -and  a  character  which 
gave  confidence  to  whatever  he  faid. 

With  refped  to  the  ceffion  of  the  two  Floridas, 
he  muff  refer  again  to  the  exports  and  imports. 
Imports  were  not  more  than  70,000!.  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  hardly  exceeded  120,000!.  To  be  fure  1 
would  not  willingly  take  fo  much  from  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  nation ;  but  amidft  the  millions  of  our 
trade,  is  this  an  objed  worth  contending  for  at  the 
hazard  of  continuing  war?  We  will  now  my 
Lords,  confider  the  articles  with  France,  and  firft 
let  us  look  to  Europe.  I  am  afked,  why  overlook 
all  the  treaties  refpeding  Dunkirk  ?  Why,  Jet  me 
afk  the  queflton  in  return,  why  were  not  thefe 
treaties  ever  inforced  during  all  the  adminiftrations 
which  have  paffed  away  fince  the  demolition  of 
that  harbour  Was  firft  ftipulated  ?  This  negligence  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  little  account  in  which 
the  fulfilling  of  that  treaty  has  hitherto  been  held; 
for  were  it  otherwife,  we  had  often  fince  the  power 
to  enforce  it.  And  I  have  heard  that  able  feam an, 
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file  late  Lord  Hawke,  declare,  that  all  the  aft  and 
cofl  that  France  could  beftow  on  the  baton  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  would  not  render  it  in  any  degree  formidable  or 
noxious  to  Great  Britain.  But,  as  was  well  ob- 
ferved  by  a  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord  Grantham) 
France  wifhed  to  have  the  feathers  fhe  formerly 
ftrutted  with,  reftored  to  her  ;  and,  ftirely,  no  fo- 
ber  man  would  continue  the  war  to  thwart  a  fancy 
fo  little  detrimental  to  us.  However,  if  I  am  mif- 
taken ;  if  Lord  Howe  be  miftaken  ;  if  former 
Minifters  be  miftaken,  let  the  proof  be  produced. 
Till  then,  I  truft  your  Lordlhips,  if  you  do  not 
now  approve  of  the  conduft  of  my  adminiftration, 
in  this  particular,  you  will  at  leaft  fufpend  your 
judgments.  We  will  now,  if  your  Lordfhips  pleafe, 
advert  to  the  objeftions  refpefting  the  ceffion  to 
France  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  This,  to  be 
fure,  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  rule  of  imports  and 
exports.  But  what  is  it  ?  Seven  degrees  of  latitude. 
Thefe  are  founding  words ;  but  they  are  no  more. 
By  this  part  of  the  treaty  future  quarrels  are 
guarded  againft.  The  concurrent  fiftiery  formerly 
exercifed  was  a  fource  of  endlefs  llrife — the  French 
are  now  confined  to  a  certain  fpot — it  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  extent  we  pollefs,  and  it  is  befides 
fituale  in  the  leaft  productive  part  of  that  coaft. 
But  I  would  not  have  your  Lordfhips  pay  greater 
attention  to  rny  bare  affertion,  than  I  truft  you  will 
to  the  aflertions  of  thofe  who  take  upon  themfelves 
to  pronounce  this  part  of  the  treaty  wrong.  I  have 
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here  ready  for  your  infpedtion  the  oj>inions  of  the 
ableft  men  on  that  lubjeft.  I  applied  to  the  perfon 
feefl  qualified  to  point  them  out  to  me.  The  noble 
L-ord  near  to  me,  (Lord  Keppelj  then  at  the  head 
pf  the  Admiralty,  referred  me  to  three  officers  in 
his  Majefly’s  lervice,  whofe  judgment  and  inte¬ 
grity  he  could  rely  on,  and  your  Lordfhips,  on  the 
bare  naming:  of  them,  will  relv  on  them  too.  Admiral 
Edwards  teftimony  muff  have  its  weight — the  tefti- 
rnony  of  Captain  Levifon  Gower,  whofe  fervices 
the  nation  are  to  enjoy  in  peace  as  well  as  war — 
and  that  of  Lieutenant  Lane,  who  took  an  accurate 
furvey  of  the  whole  coaft,  and  who  was  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  talk,  as  he  ferved  under  and  poflefTed 
the  confidence  of  the  famous  circum-navigator. 
Captain  Cooke.  -Thefe  officers  all  declare,  that 
the  befi:  fifhing  was  to  the  fouthward,  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh ;  fo  that  we 
muft  doubt  the  national  fpirit,  and  the  national  in- 
duflry  of  this  country,  before  we  can  pronounce, 
faid  his  Lordfhip,  this  fo  much  talked  of  exclufive 
feven  league  fifhery  an  injury  to  Great  Britain.  As 
to  the  ceffion  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  where  is 

the  proof  that  thefe  places  can  be  fortified  fo  as  to 
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annoy  us  ?  I  call  on  the  noble  objeflors  for  their 
proofs — I  call  in  vain,  I  know  I  do.  I  have  here 
in  my  hand  that  which  will  fatisfy  your  Lordfhips 
how  idle  all  furmifes  are  on  that  head.  Here  are 
certificates  from  the  moft  fkiiful  and  experienced  em* 
^ineers,  that  neither  St.  Pierre  or  Miquelon  would 
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admit  the  conttru&ion  of  a  fovtrefs,  which  could 

ftand  the  attack  of  the  fmalleft  of  your  frigates, _ 

I  crimt  me,  my  Lords,  to  imprefs  upon  your  minds, 
that  the  foundation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  refpeClive 
treaties  before  you  was,  as  I  Hated  in  the  begin- 
liing,  not  fpeculation  or  idle  conjedlure,  but  prac¬ 
tice  and  folid  experience.  My  language  does  not 
mock  your  undemanding  with  aflertions— it  feeds  it 
with  facl.  With  this  conllantly  in  your  eye,  I 
court  for  myfelf  and  my  colleagues,  your  Lord- 
fhips  decifion  on  our  condu£L  And  we  will  now, 
if  your  Lordfhips  pleafe,  take  a  view  of  our  affairs 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  All  the  ifiands  there  are  re- 
ftored  to  us,  and  in  return,  we  cede  St.  Lucia  and 
Tobago.  St.  Lucia,  held  in  fo  much  eftimation 
now,  may  be  tried  more  fairly  by  the  value  fet 
upon  it  at  the  laft  peace.  As  I  faid  before,  on  all 
hands  it  is  allowed  that  was  not  a  humiliating,  but 
a  high  and  mighty  peace  for  this  country.  Why, 
therefore,  if  this  ifland  was,  as  the  objettors  pre¬ 
tend,  the  key- Hone  that  fupported  and  connected 
the  arch  of  all  our  power  in  the  Leeward  Ifiands — 
Why,  I  fay,  was  not  this  ifland  then  retained  ?  But 
I  can  produce  the  opinions  of  your  moft  experienced 
feamen  on  this  head,  my  Lords,  which  vindicate 
that  Mini  (try  as  well  as  the  prefent.  And  I  do 
therefore  claim  the  indulgence  (until  my  pofition 
is  controverted  by  fujoerior  evidence)  to  be  believed, 
when  I  affert,  that  St.  Lucia  is  not  of  that  vaft  con- 
fequence  lome  noble  Lords  would  poffefs  this  Ilouf? 
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trith  the  opinion  of,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  merits 
of  the  treaty.  With  refpeft  to  Tobago,  it  is  faidi, 
the  ceffion  of  that  ifland  will  ruin  our  cotton  manu¬ 
facture.  Pray  let  me  afk  noble  Lords,  was  our 
cotton  manufacture  a  poor  one  before  we  poffeffed 
that  ifland  ?  As  no  noble  Lord  riies  to  affert  the 
affirmative,  I  will  be  allowed  to  Hate  it  in  the  ne¬ 
gative.  It  was  not  poor  then.  Why  fhould  it  be. 
poor  now  ?  Vv  e  have  been  long  in  poffellion  of  that 
great  branch  of  trade,  consequently  we  can  afford 
to  give  a  greater  price  for  cotton  than  any  of  our 
neighbours.  Cotton,  therefore,  be  it  in  the  hands 
of  friend  or  foe,  will  always,  your  Lordfhips  may 
be  affured,  find  its  way  to  our  door,  in  preference 
to  that  of  thofe  who  cannot  meet  it  with  fuch  a 
purfe.  But  I  know  a  few  over-grown  monopolizers 
of  that  article,  or  fome  felfifh  proprietors,  would 
fee  the  nation  fteeped  in  blood,  fooner  than  they 
would  forfeit,  by  the  peace,  one  farthing  of  that 
emolument  which  they  ufed  to  make  when  1  obago 
was  in  our  hands.  Let  me  comfort  thefe  worthy 
men,  by  telling  them,  that  the  iflands  reftored  to  us, 
contain  a  vaft  number  of  acres,  uncultivated,  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  growth  of  this  fo  much  covet¬ 
ed  commodity.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we 
have  kept  Dominique — an  ifland  as  valuable  to  this 
country,  if  not  more  fo,  than  St.  Lucia,  if  confi- 
dered  as  a  place  of  obfervation  and  ftrength.  I 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  noble  Admiral,  whofb 
conquefts  in  the  Weft-Indies  have  been  di-ftinguifliedi 
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by  laurels  that  will  bloom  for  ever.  We  will  now* 
my  Lords,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  againft  the  part  of  the  French  treaty  that 
lefpefts  cur  affairs  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Senegal 
is  given  up,  and  the  gum  trade  is  therefore  loft.  Is 
that  inferer.ce  juft?  Is  not  the  faith  of  France  en¬ 
gaged  for  our  having  a  fair  ftiare  of  that  trade. 
More  than  a  fhare  we  never  were  in  poffeffion  of. 
But  what  tie  is  this  fame  faith  ?  It  will  be  afked, 
What  tie  ?  Why  as  ftrong  a  tie,  as  all  men  of  reflec¬ 
tion  muft  know  every  parchment  tie  is  between  rival 
nations.— Only  to  be  obferved  while  intereft  or  con¬ 
venience  obliges.  The  ties  of  nations  no  man  can> 
be  fo  wretchedly  verfed  in  hiftory,  or  fo  miferably 
deficient  in  obfervation,  as  to  place  upon  the  parallel 
with  thofe  which  are  binding  upon  individuals  ;  but 
on  enquiry  your  Lordfhips  will  find,  that  Senega!,  > 
which  we  have  given  up,  is  not  fo  favourably 
Situated  for  trade  as  Senegambia,  which  we  have 
kept.  The  former  has  a  bar  dangerous  to  Slipping ; 
an  inconvenience  which  the  other  is  free  from.  In  a 
word,  by  this  article  of  the  treaty,  inftead  of  lofing 
any  thing,  we  fecure  (as  much  as  we  ever  had  fecured; 
a  fhare  in  the  gum  trade,  and  we  arq  not  under  the 
receflity  we  formerly  were,  of  making  that  coaft  a. 
grave  for  our  fellow  fubjefts,  thoufands  of  whom 
were  annually  devoted  to  deftruStion  from  the  un- 
healthinefs  of  that  climate,  by  means  of  our  jealoufy, 
which  fent  them  there  to  watch  an  article  of  trade, 
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which  in  vain  we  endeavoured  to  monopolize.  I 
jnuft  now,  my  Lords,  call  your  attention  to  what 
concerns  the  part  of  the  treaty  refpedling  the  Eafl- 
Indies.  Here  Miniflry  are  afked,  why  they  reftored 
Pondicherry  to  the  F rench  ?  and  why  they  gave 
permiflion  to  them  to  run  a  ditch  round  Chandena- 
<mre.  Two  cogent  reafons  can  be  given  for  this 
condudt  ?  The  firft  is  the  unwiliingnefs,  and  the 
inability  of  this  country,  to  profecute  the  war;  and 
the  other  is,  the  diftra&ed  ftate  of  the  Britifli  domi¬ 
nions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Your  Lordlhips 
mull  foon  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
melancholy  truth  I  only  glance  at  on  this  occafion. 
My  Lords,  by  the  laft  accounts  from  thence,  the 
troops  were  declared  to  be  four  months  unpaid,  and 
of  courfe  upon  the  eve  of  a  mutiny.  Nay,  in  fuch 
xniferable  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  in  that  quarter,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  mortgage  their  commodities  to  wealthy 
individuals*  who  would  not  (fo  reduced  is  the  credit 
of  the  Company  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe)  take 
their  folemn  affurance  for  the  faithful  difpofal  of  the 

flock  at  the  Eafl -India  fales  here,  but  employed 
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agents  to  fee  the  bulinefs  more  fecurely  tianfa&ech 
Do  your  Lordfhips  know  that  there  are  one  million 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  thefe  draughts  yet 
unpaid  ?  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
/  fand  pounds  more  coming  home?  And  that  your 
Lordfhips  may  form  fome  eflimate  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  ufury  at  which  the  Company  were 
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obliged  to  borrow  from  thefe  people,  when  fome  of 
the  very  agents  employed  by  thofe  ufurers,  have 
twentythoufand  pounds  a  year  commiffion  for  their 
trouble.  Is  it  neceffary,  my  Lords,  to  fay  a  word 
more  for  the  neceffity  of  conceding  thefe  matters  to 
the  French,  who  were  at  the  very  moment  forming 
alliances  with  Hyder  Ally,  our  moft  formidable  and 
inveterate  enemy,  to  drive  us  entirely  out  of  the 
country.  Our  old  foe,  Monfieur  de  Buffy,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  almoft  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leaving 
France  purpofely  to  form  alliances. — And  what  have 
we  to  withfland  their  force  when  formed?  Will  un¬ 
paid  troops  fight,  think  you  ?  But  fay  that  it  was  poffi- 
ble  to  expect  fuch  difinterefled  conduct  from  a  com¬ 
mon  foldiery,  will,  or  rather  can  famifh.ed  troops  fi^ht* 
Our  account  about  the  fame  time  tells  us,  that  our. 
forces  fent  out  againft  Hyder  Ally,  were  in  daily 
dread  of  being  flarved  to  death.  What  hand  could 
an  army  of  infantry  (for  we  had  no  horfe)  make 
againft  that  potent  prince,  and  his  numerous,  well- 
appointed,  formidable  cavalry  ?  None.  They  would 
be  as  chaff'  before  the  wind.  Do  your  Lordfhips 
know  too,  that  all  hopes  of  peace  with  the  Mahrattas. 
are  frUffrated— that  we  have  been  deceived  by  idle 
ftories  of  applications  being  made  to  men  of  power 
in  the  Mahratta  States,  who  proinifed  to  exert  their 
influence,  but  it  was  found,  that  they  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  upon  earth  ?  While,  therefore,  the  French 
Court  were  ignorant  of  the  fad  condition  of  our 
affairs  in  that  quarter,  while  they  were  as  yet  un¬ 
acquainted 


acquainted  with  the  refult  of  Monfieur  de  Bufly’s  ne- 
gociation  with  the  Indian  Powers,  was  it  not  prudent 
in  the  Britifh  Mini'ftry  to  concede,  as  they  did  at  that 
moment,  when  there  was  a  probability  that  they 
had  conceded  what  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to 
keep  ?  I  have  now,  faid  his  Lordfhip,  gone,  as  well 
as  my  memory  ferves  me,  through  the  detail  of  all 
the  objedions  which  have  been  made  to  the  treaty 
between  us  and  France;  and,  I  trull,  your  Lord- 
(hips  fee,  fiom  the  fadis  to  which  I  have  all  along 
referred  you,  the  neccflity  and  the  policy  of  our 
condudt  in  this  particular.  Let  me,  before  I  con¬ 
clude,  call  to  your  Lordfhips  minds  the  general  flate 
of  this  country,  at  the  period  in  which  the  pacific 
ncgociations  were  fet  on  foot.  Were  we  not  at  the 
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extremity  of  diftrefs  ?  Did  not  the  boldeft  of  us 
cry  out  for  peace  ?  Was  not  the  objedt  of  the  war 
done  ?  Was  not  the  independence  of  Ameiica 
folemnly  recognized  by  Parliament  ?  Could  that 
independence  be  afterwards  made  a  tfipulation 
for  the  reftoration  of  tranquility  ?  On  an  entire 
(not  a  partial)  view  of  our  affairs  at  that  time, 
is  there  any  honeft  fenfible  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom,-  that  will  not  fay  the  powerful  confederacy 
with  whom  we  had  then  to  contend,  had 
the  moft  decided  fuperiority  over  us  ?  Had  wc 
fcarce  one  taxable  article  that  was  not  already 
taxed  to  the  utmofl  extent?— Were  we  not  one 
hundred  and  ninety-feven  millions  in  debt?  and 
had  we  not  the  enormous  fum  of  twenty  five 
....  millions 
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millions  unfunded  ?— our  navy  bills  bearing  an 
enormous  difcount— our  public  credit  beginning 
to  totter — our  refources  confeffedly  at  an  end— 
ou;  commerce  day  by  day  becoming  worfe — ouv 
army  leuuced,  and  in  want  of  thirty-thoufand 
men  to  make  up  its  eftabliffiments— our  navy; 
which  has  been  made  fo  much  the  boaft  of  fome 
men,  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  the  noble  Vifcount, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion,  in  giving  a 
defcription  of  it,  drove  to  conceal  its  weaknefs, 
by  fpeaking  low,  as  if  he  wiffied  to  keep  it 
from  going  abroad  into  the  world.  But  in  fuch  a 
day  as  this  it  mud  be  told— their  Lordffiips  mud 
be  told  what  were  the  difficulties  which  the  Kino’s 
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Miniders  had  to  encounter  with  in  the  courfe  of 
the  lad  campaign.  Your  Lordffiips  mud  be  told 
how  many  fleeplels  nights  I  have  fpent — how 
many  weary  hours  of  watching  and  didrels.  What 
have  been  my  anxieties  for  New-York!  What 
have  I  fuffercd  from  the  apprehenfion  of  an  attack 
on  that  garrifon,  which,  if  attacked,  mud  have 
fallen !  What  have  I  fuffered  from  the  apprehen¬ 
fion  of  an  attack  on  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland  ! 
The  folly,  or  the  want  of  enterprise,  of  our  enemies 
alone  prote&ed  rhofe  places  •,  for,  had  they  gone 
there  indead  of  Hudlon’s  Bay,  they  mud  have 
fallen.  What  have  I  fuffered  for  the  Wed-Indies, 
where,  with  all  our  fuperiority  of  navy,  we  were 
not  able  to  undertake  one  aftive  or  offenfive  mea¬ 
gre  for  want  of  troops ;  and  where,  if  an  attack 
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had  been  made  where  it  was  meditated,  we  were 


liable  to  lofe  our  moft  valuable  poffeflfions !  How 
many  (leeplefs  nights  have  I  not  fuffeied  for  .  our 
poffeiTions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  our  diftrelTes 
were  undefcribable !  How  many  fieepiefs  nights 
did  I  not  fuffer  on  account  of  our  campaign  in 
Europe,  where,  with  all  our  boafted  navy,  we  had 
only  one  fleet  with  which  to  accomplifli  various 
objects!  That  navy,  he  was  fair  to  own,  was  welL 
conducted.  Its  detachment  to  the  North  Seas,  to 
intimidate  the  Dutch,  was  a  happy  and  a  feafon- 
♦  able  ftroke;  but  the  falvation  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
was  not  all  to  be  afcribed  to  ability — accident  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  event — accident  contributed  to 
more  than  one  article  of  our  naval  triumphs.  How 
many  of  our  fliips  were  unclean  ?  The  noble 


Vifcount  has  told  us  the  cafe  of  the  fleet  with 
which  he  was  fent  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He 
•could  hardly  venture  to  fwim  home  in  the  Viftory. 
How  many  of  our  fliips  were  in  fa£l  undermanned  ? 
Did  the  Houfe  know  this  ?  Did  they  know  that 
our  naval  (lores  wTere  exhaufted — that  our  cordage 
was  rotten — that  our  magazines  were  in  a  very 
low  condition — -and  that  we  had  no  profpedl  of  our 
navy  being  much  better  in  the  next  campaign  than 
it  was  in  the  prefent.  [The  noble  Earl,  during 
all  thefe  queries,  diredled  his  eyes  to  Lord  Keppel 9 
until  the  noble  Admiral  called  him  to  order.]  Do 
the  Houfe  know  all  this  ?  The  noble  Lord  is 
offended  at  my  directing  myfelf  to  him;  I  have  no 
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idea  of  imputing  blame  to  the  noble  Vifcounr. 
His  abilities  are  unquedioned ;  but  when  the 
greatnefs  of  the  navy  is  made  not  only  a  boad, 
but  an  argument,  it  is  fair  to  examine  the  fact. 
Are  not  thefe  things  fo  ?  and  are  not  thefe  things 
to  be  confidcred,  weighed,  and  taken  into  the 
account,  before  Miniders  are  condemned  for 
giving  peace  to  the  country  ?  Let  the  man  who 
will  anfwer  me  thefe  quedions  fairly,  tell  me  how, 
in  fuch  circumdances,  he  would  make  a  peace, 
before  he  lets  his  tongue  loofe  againft  thofe 
treaties,  the  ratification  of  which  has  caufed  (for 
myfclf  at  lead  I  will  fpeak,  and  I  believe  I  may 
alfo  anfwer  for  my  colleagues)  fo  many  anxious 
days  and  fleeplefs  nights.  It  is  eafy  for  any 
bungler  to  pull  down  .  the  faireft  fabric,  but  is 
that  a  reafon,  my  Lords,  he  Ihould  cenfure  the 
(kill  of  the  architect  who  reared  it.  But  I  fear 
I  trefpafs,  my  Lords,  on  your  patience  too  long. 
The  fubjetd  was  near  my  heart,  and  you  will  par¬ 
don  me,  if  I  have  been  earned  in  laying  before 
your  Lordfhips  our  embarraffinents,  our  difficul¬ 
ties,  our  views,  and  our  reafons  for  what  we  have 
done.  I  fubmit  them  to  you  with  confidence,  and 
rely  on  the  noblenefs  of  your  natures,  that  in 
judging  of  men  who  have  hazarded  fo  much  for 
their  country,  you  will  not  be  guided  by  prejudice, 
nor  influenced  by  party. 

Lord  Vifcount  Kef-pel  made  a  ffiort  reply  to  the 
roble  Lord,  in  the  courle  of  which  he  laid,  that 

he 
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he  had  not  been  invited  to  be  prefent  when  the 
opinions  of  Admiral  Edwards,  and  the  other  offi¬ 
cers,  had  been  a  (bed  on  the  Newfoundland  fiffiery, 
otherwife  he  might  have  given  his  opinion  of  what 
had  been  faid.  In  refpeft  to  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  thrown  out  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
navy,  and  the  embarraflments  and  accidents  of  the 
lad  campaign,  he  was  not  fohcitous  of  the  noble 
Earl’s  praife,  and  he  was.  not  much  hurt  at  his  in- 
fmuation— he  would  abide  by  what  he  had  faid 
the  navy  of  England  was  not  only  in  a  flounffi- 
ing,  but  a  vigorous  date ;  and  we  had  the  hap- 
pied  profpefts  before  us  for  the  next  campaign. 

'  The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid  the  peace  was  no 
peace  of  his ;  he  could  find  a  hundred  faults  with 
it ;  and  as  to  Gibraltar,  his  Grace  did  not  well  un- 
derdand  the  noble  Lord  when  he  threw  out,  that 
no  one  had  ever  faid,  that  it  might  not  be  given 
up  in  certain  cafes.  His  Grace  thought,  that  their 
Lordfhips  ought  neceflarily  to  have  the  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  laid  before  them,  before  they  came 
to  any  determination  on  the  Preliminary  Articles; 
and  he  begged  to  know  from  the  noble  Earl, 
whether  the  rumour  was  true,  that  the  impoitant 
bay  and  fettlement  of  Trincomale  was  to  be 
given  up. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  declaimed  any  difrefpeft 
toward  Lord  Keppel,  and  with  refpeft  to  Gibral¬ 
tar,  he  again  infided  upon  it,  that  it  had  been 

.  aid,  that  it  might  not  be  given  up  in  fuch  and  fu<  h 
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inftances,  His  Lordlhip  faid  it  was  no  fecrct 
wnat  the  treaty,  would  be  with  Holland.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  and  Trincomale  was  alfo  to  be  given  up. 

.  L°rd  Loughborough ,  in  a  long  and  mod  elegant 
ipeech,  reprobated  the  articles  of  pactfication,  and 
itiongly  fupported  the  propofed  amendment.  His 
Lordihip  expatiated  on  the  prefent  hate  of  the 
country,  compared  the  accounts  given  him  of  it 
by  a  noble  Lord,  who  had  lately  relinquilhed  the 
fuperintendence  of  the  naval  department,  and  of 
the  noble  Vifcount,  his  great  and  illuftrious  friend, 
(to  whofe  profefiional  judgment  he  paid  the 
h-'gheh  refpefl)  who  now  occupied  his  place. 
Tnetr  flatements,  he  faid,  of  the  comparative 
f!  length  of  this  country  were  different.  Still, 
however,  from  their  colleHed  details,  the  naval 
confequence  of  this  nation  was  obvioufly  deducible 
*  fuch  cn  cumftances,  what  terms  of  pacifica¬ 

tion  were  reafonably  to  be  expeftcd  ?  He  had 
heard,  on  foimer  occafions,  the  military  force  of 
this  country  Jeflened  both  in  refpeft  to  its  real 
importance  and  numbers.  He  had  been  told  that 
our  army  was  an  army  that  only  exiflcd  on  paper, 
and  that  thougn  rated  at  100,000  troops,  its  coni', 
ponent  parts  did  not  amount  to  near  that  quantity 
of  men.  He  had  been  careful  to  inveftigate  this 
circuml  ance,  and  by  the  afliflancc  of  an  ingeni¬ 
ous,  a  w cll-infoirned,  and  accurate  military  friend, 
he  had  found  that  its  number,  in  faff,  amounted 

to 
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to  j  2,000  ejfettive  men.  However  perfons,  there¬ 
fore,  might  affe£t  the  look  and  language  of  def- 
pondency  on  particular  occafions,  however  they 
might  mif-ftate  fafts  to  give  force  to  argument,  or 
however  profeflional  men  might  differ  in  fenti- 
ment  with  refpeft  to  the  real  Rate  of  the  fir  11  ob¬ 
jects  of  national  concern,  he  thought  himfelf  au¬ 
thorized  to  fay  that  our  condition  was  refpe&able, 
and  that  we  had  every  reafon  to  afk  or  to  demand 
equal  and  honourable  terms  of  peace.  Had  our 
conduft  however  been  fuitable  to  fuch  ideas  ? 
Had  We  a£led  agreeable  to  our  dignity  as  a  na¬ 
tion?  Did  not  our  fituation  entitle  us  to  honour¬ 
able  terms  of  capitulation  ?  Eut  had  we  not  pufi- 
lanimoufly  fupplicated  ?  And  great  as  our  refources 
were,  high  as  the  re-animated  fpirit  of  the  nation 
was,  had  we  not  bafely  furrendered  to  the  enemy 
at  difcretion  ?  Look  at  the  articles  before  you, 
(continued  his  Lordflhip)  and  you  will  find  no¬ 
thing  in  them  but  concejjion ,  concejjon  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  They  affeft,  indeed,  to  hold  out  a 
reciprocity  of  intereft  to  the  capitulating  parties  ; 
but  in  what  is  this  fpccious  appearance  founded  ? 
Is  there  one  mutual  advantage  which  we  now  re¬ 
ceive,  or  can  ever  hope  to  derive  from  the  treaty 
before  you.  Even  the  peace  you  have  fupplicated 
and  obtained,  when  properly  examined,  will  be 
found  to  communicate  no  fubffantial  good  to  this 
country,  td  be  fhadowy  in  its  nature,  and  even  to 
contain,  in  its  firfl  principles,  the  “ prolific  feeds  of 
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“difcord,"  which  mu  ft  fhortly  break  out  into 
open  hoftility  and  war./  The  prefent  ceffation  of 
aims  is,  in  fact,  no  peace.  It  is  only  a  temporary 
furrcnder  of  arm,  which  will  fhortly  be  refumed ; 
and  if  it  ferve  any  purpofe  at  all,  it  is  fuch  as 
my  noble  friend  (Lord  Howe)  has  defcribed  it  to 
be  ;  it  gives  us  a  “  breathing  time”  to  prepare 
ourlelves  for  returning  with  a  renewed  alacrity  to 
the  charge :  Nor  is  this  treaty  only  unfafe  in  its 
nature,  and  deftitute  of  that  fecurity  which  is  the 
«bje&  of  every  well  conduced  fyfiem  of  general 
pacification;  the  principle  on  which  the  noble 
Lord  employed  in  the  formation  of  it  has  pro. 
ceded,  is  to  me  the  moft  exceptionable  that  could 
be  Hated.  I  he  noble  Lord  has  enlarged  upon  the 
extenfive  views,  liberal  principle,  and  honeft  re¬ 
nunciation  of  privilege,  on  which  he  has  elfablifhed 
his  fyftem  of  general  pacification.  He  entertains 
the  moft  flattering  profpecls  of  mutual  advantage 
to  America  and  this  country,  from  thefe  magnani¬ 
mous  conceptions  and  generous  donations.  He 
difeards  the  idea  of  monopoly,  which  has  railed 
this  country  to  an  unrivalled  pitch  of  fplendour, 
and  throws  himfelf  on  the  generofity  of  a  diflant 
and  independent  nation.  But  on  w’hat  grounds 
does  the  noble  Lord  found  his  Utopian  lyftern  ? 
From  w’hat  experiences,  from  what  hiftories  does 
he  derive  thofe  fond  hopes  of  mutual  and  fubftan- 
tial  connexion,  of  immenfe  advantage,  of  pro¬ 
fitable  commerce,  with  a  Sate  we  har’e  endea¬ 
voured, 
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voured  in  vain  to  conquer,  and  have  been  compel-* 
led  to  declare  free  ?  Have  fuch  maxims  as  thefe 
raifed  this  country  to  its  former  height  and  glory? 
And  is  not  the  adopting  them,  in  faft,  exchang¬ 
ing  thofe  wife  principles,  which  animated  and 
conduced  our  forefathers,  for  a  fyftem  of  new¬ 
fangled  maxims,  unfafe  in  their  nature,  untried, 
and  dangerous  in  their  complicated  operations. — 
Nor  does  any  principle,  but  that  of  the  molt  prodigal 
and  gratuitous  conceffion,  feem  to  have  animated 
the  noble  Lord  in  conducing  the  treaty  of  peace. — 
As  a  facririce  to  this  favourite  inclination,  he  has 
refigned  immenfe  territory  in  the  eaft,  and  in  the 
weft,  ceded  iftands,  and  evacuated  fortrefles  with¬ 
out  equivalent;  relinquifliing  the  certainties  of  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  for  the  fond  and  fhadowy 
profpedts  of  future  commerce  and  aggrandizement* 
Need  I  go  over  thefe  grounds  of  argument  xwhich 
have  already  been  fo  ably  explained  to  your  Lord- 
fhips,  as  an  illuftration  of  my  pofition  on  this  lub~ 
je£l  ?  Need  I  diretl  your  attention  to  that  im¬ 
menfe  ceffion  of  empire  which  has  been  made  in 
Canada,  and  to  thofe  important  military  fortrefles 
which  you  have  found  from  experience  to  be  do 
advantageous  in  carrying  on  your  wars  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  globe,  which  were  your  own  by  right, 
and  which  you  had  purchafed  by  blood. — I  do  not 
fpeak  of  renouncing  claims  which  you  could  not 
vindicate,  or  relinquifliing  privileges  which  you 
could  not  aftert;  and  unable  to  redeem  a  con¬ 
quered 
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quered  country,  which  was  once  yours,  ought  you 
not  furely  to  have  retained  thofe  poffeffions  which 
the  foi  tune  of  war  nad  rendered  your  own  ?*  You" 
ha\  e  evacuated  Charles-1  own,  a  place  which  I* 
have  been  well  informed,  by  a  letter  I  have  feeuf 
from  that  brave,  adtive,  and  ingenious  officer' 
Majoi  MoncriefF,  was  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar  *, 
and  you  have  given  away  St.  Lucia,  the  mod  im-: 
portant  ifland  you  had  captured  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
iO  the  french. — Upon  what  principles  thefe  cef- 
lions  can  be  explained,  except  that  of  the  moft 
benevolent  Quixotifm,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  divine. — 
T  he  uti  pojjldeiis  has  in  all  treaties  and  in  all  de~ 
fciiptions  of  right  been  acknowledged  a  fafe  and  pru¬ 
dent  maxim. — Here  it  feems  abandoned  and  re¬ 
probate  J.  But  thefe  are  not  the  only  cohcef- 
lions  wmch  have  been  made,  the  only  rights  which 
have  been  abandoned.  In  relinquishing  thofe  ter¬ 
ritories  which  belonged  to  the  Britifh  empire,  folemn 
treaties  have  not  only  been  violated,  but  alio  the 
religious  principles  of  thofe  (objects  who  have  been 
betrayed,  have  been  wantonly  abandoned.  —  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  little  or  no  toleration 
is  given  to  the  exercife  of  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion. —  Cet  by  the  treaty  on  your  table  the  free¬ 
dom  and  religious  privileges  of  faithful  fubjedts  are 
refigned  into  the  hands  of  intolerant  religionifts, 
without  llipulation  or  provifion. — I  call  on  your 
Lordftiips  in  general,  and  upon  fome  of  you 
(pointing  to  the  bench  of  Bid; ops)  more  particu¬ 
larly, 
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larly,  to  fay,  whether  you  can  approve  a  treaty  (o 
inimical  to  the  religious  toleration  of  the  human 

race. — 

Nor  are  thefe  the  blackeft  horrors  which  mark 
this  treaty.— It  abandons  the  loyal  friends  of  this 
country.— It  leaves,  them  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.— Is  there  Hill  a  remnant  of  generofity  in 
the  mind  of  Britons,  and  fhall  they  not  reprobate 
fuch  an  a£t  of  the  fouled  defertion  with  abhor¬ 
rence. — To  thefe  unfortunate  men  you  promifed  pro¬ 
tection* — They  have  relinquiflted  ftieir  all  on  your 
account,  and  as  a  recompence  for  their  heroifm 
and  difinterefted  conduct,  you  repay  them  by  a 
recommendation — To  whom  ?  to  thofe  vei  y  perfons 
whofe  hands  are  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their 
relations  and  friends.— In  the  hiftory  of  treaties, 
in  the  annals  of  nations,  or  of  the  human  fpecies, 
are  there  fuch  inftances  of  ingratitude  and  of  trea- 
fon  to  mankind. — The  Catalonians,  even  under  the 
preflure  of  Spanilh  bondage  and  of  Spanilh  con- 
queft,  fecured  to  themfelves  the  protection  of  their 
friends.— Francis  the  Firft,  after  having  received 
the  molt  fignal  defeat  in  the  hiftory  of  monarchs, 
declared,  he  had  loft  all  hut  his  honour.  On  this 
point  he  was  invincible,  and  it  was  the  magnani* 
mity  of  this  exalted  fentiment  which  in  a  more 
happy  moment  relieved  his  fortunes,  and  raifecl 
him  to  his  former  glory.— By  the  treaty  before  you 
Britons  have  laft  their  honour,  arid  it  will  remain 
on  record  as  an  awful  teftimony,  not  only  of  the 
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treachery  bf  tins  nation,  but  alfo  of  tefenefi  of 
human  nee.- — .  ? 

His  Lordlhip  concl  uded  with  obferving,  that 
the  concefiions  which  had  been  made,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritories  that  had  been  giveaway,  were  in  virtue  of 
his  Maj'e fly’s  prerogative— Be  confidered  this  as 
a  dangerous  and  unconditional  exertion  of  this 
principle.-  He  was  too  much  fatigued  to  go  into 
a  difcuffion  of  this  fubjeft,  butafferted,  that  it  was 
his  deliberate  opinion,  that  Majefty  was  inverted 
with  no  fuch  unlimited  power,  that  he  would  fup- 
p°rt  his  judgment  and  principles,  by  precedent 
as  well  as  by  the  bed  authors,  and  he  wonld  meet 
the  quertion  whenever  their  Lordfhips  pleafed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  woolfack,  and  made 
a  long  and  moll  able  anfwer  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord”who  bad  jurt  fat  down.  He  could 
claim  to  himfelf,  he  faid,  no  part  of  the  attention 
of  the  Moufe  on  the  grounds  of  eloquence  and  ora¬ 
tory.  Thefe  belonged  peculiarity  to  the  noble 
I  ord  who  had  fo  long  and  fo  ably  endeavoured  to 
fafeinire  their  I.oidfhips,  and  whofe  flrill  and  ad- 
drefs  in  managing  the  paffibns  of  liis  auditors  was 
not  to  be  equalled,  and'by  a  man  of  plain  mean- 
ing,  and  lo.Vr  underrtanding,  whofe  only  wifli 
was  to  difcriminaic  between  truth  and  fiaiori,  fuch 
ash:  was,  not  to  be  coveted.  All  the  gay  chi- 
meias  of  a  fertile  imagination  had  been  adduced  j 
and  he  hadito  objcalon  to  (cc  noble  Ilords  indulge 
tbemfelves  in  the  difplayof  dieir' talents  for  the  in¬ 
ventive  ;  but  be  did  object  to  their  preffing  their 
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dJmeras  into  a  *bi,te,  «?  fol!f^ 

them  for  argument  and  «afe»-  1  he 
learned  Lord  would  forgive  .!>>">  for,  treating  what 
l,e  had  laid  lightly,  as  he  prolefUd,  upon  his  ho¬ 
nour,-  that  his  plain  and  narrow  conception  drd 
not  reach  his  meaning.  He  had  thought  proper  to 
pledge  himfelf  to  bring  before  their  Lordlnxps  t  e 
proof,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  did  not 
reach  fo  far,  as  to  warrant  the  alteration  of  ter¬ 
ritories,  in  the  making  of  peace,  which  had  not 
been  acquired  by  conquelt  during  the  war.  If  this 
doftrine  was  true,  he  fhould  confider  himfelf  as 
ftrangely  ignorant  of  the  conOitution  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  for  till  the  prefent  day  of  novelty  and  miracle, 
he  had  never  heard  that  fuch  a  do&nne  extfted. 
He  fancied,  however,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  on  this  fub- 
;ea,  more  from  knight  errantry  than  patriotifm, 
and  that  be  was  more  inclined  to  fhew  the  Houfe 
what  powers  of  declamation  he  poflelTed  in  the  fup- 
port  of  hypothetical  propQfitions,  than  anxious  to 
define,  or  to  confine  a  power  wifely  veiled  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government, unqueftioned* 
as  to  its  utility,  and  mn<ph  lefs  as  to  its  exiftencew 
He  was  the  more  convinced  of  this,  when  he  heard 
die  fources  mentioned  from  which  the  noble  l  ord 
chofe  to  draw  hiKteftimonics  and  arguments.  Ono 
would  have  thought,  that;  when  a  great,  experience 
^df  and  juftly  eminent  lawyer  hazarded  an  opinion 

iefpe fling  a  raqll  important  point  of  the  conftitu- 
.  ;  I  %  tion 
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c'Ll1,*"  C7mr■  'hat  he  TOuU  i  »=. 

!  Pr,  v“U  Pm°fS  fWm  ,he  and 

“  lhe  S'«'  -  <*«  «  he  w„„,d 

jew,  that  the  common  opinion  and  confen,  of  men 

Ie“  h™  ;  b"  inllead  the  noble  and 

4'”  t°'  rrf°rKd  “  •'*  lucubrations  and 

their  L  dl°''''en  WriCerS’  ‘"d  Sn'C>y  r'ferr'd 
,  r  Lor<J!1"Ps  '»  Sw,T,  authors  for  an 

P  ananon  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Btitin,  Croon. 
..  e,  for  his  own  part,  rejeaed  all  books  on 
point  before  them.  However  full  of  i„ec- 

7-  C,'?  ’  Mf'  Va,eU-  “d  Mr.  Puffen. 

do  f  might  be  on  the  dmh  4„  pm,  8nd  other 

points,  which  netther  were  nor  could  be  fixed  W 

anji  folid  and  permanent  rule,  he  denied  their 

authority—hc  exploded  their  evidence,  when  thev 

fete  brought  to  explain  him  what  was,  and 

what  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Britifl,  Crown. 

aving  thought  it  necefiary  to  fay  juft  fo  much 

as^th  his  way  of  judging  on  the  queftion,  he  would 

tnfomvthe  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  be  accept- 

ed  of  his  challenge  he  was  prepared  to  meet  him 

and  to  combat  the  queftion,  not,  hoover,  with  the’ 

weapons  which  the  noble-  and  learned  Lord  h3d 

Ufed  °n  thatniSht>  of  vague' declamation,  and 

Otatonal  flounlhes— thefe  he  contentedly  left  with 
all  Ue  plaudits  which  they  were- calculated,  and 
perhaps,  intended  to  gain-but  with  undecorated 
enL,  and  f, mple  argument.  It  was,  in  his  opt¬ 
ion,  more  ufcful  to  flick  to  that  ryle  of  reafomng 

. ‘  '  *  ‘  •  and 


aT1a  deduffion  by  which  the  mind  was  taught,  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  than  to  fuffer  their  under- 
ftandinas  to  be  warped,  and  their  eyes  to  be  blinded 
by  the  fafh  ion  able  logic  which  delighted  in  words, 
and  which  llrove  rather  to  confound  what  was 
plain,  than  to  unravel  what  was  intricate. 

But  the  queRion  immediately  before  the  Houfe 
was,  whether  their  Lordihips  Ihculd  agree  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Throne  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  for 
the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  fairly,  honeft- 
ly,  limply  approving  of  that  peace  or  whether 
they  Ihould  approach  the  Throne  with  an  addrefs 
of  thanks  for  the  peace,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
approve  of,  cenfure,  and  condemn  that  peace.— 
This  was  precifely  the  queRion  ;  and  he  begged  to 
afk  their  Lordfliips,  roundly  and  fairly,  whether 
the  bare  Ratement  of  the  queRion  did  not  manileH 
its  abfurdity  ?  What,  to  thank  his  MajeRy  for  a 
thing  of  which  they  difapproved — to  thank  his 
MajeRy  for  a  peace,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
declared  to  be  “  inadequate  to  their  juft  expefta- 
“  tions,  inconfiflent  with  the  relative  fituation  oE 
«  the  Belligerent  Powers,  and  derogatory  to  the 
“  honour  and  dignity  of  the  empire.”  He  defired 
to  know,  when  this  propofition  was  diveRed  of  all 
its  drefs  and  ornament,  if  it  did  not  appear  to 
them  very  incortfiRent  with  the  dignity  of '  than 
Houfe,  who  were  to  prelent  the  addrefs,  and  of 
the  Crown,  who  was  to  receive  it.  But,  he  faid, 
jt  was  thus  artfully  worded,  for  reafons  which  it 
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rt0t  difficuIt  to  djfeover  ;  but  he  thought  it  an 
worthy  of  their  Lordihips  to  do  that  by  a  fide.' 

'^nd,  which  if  they  thought  fit  to  do,  it  became 
tie  wobfenefs  of  their  natures  to  do  openly  If 
they  thought  the  King’s. Miners  deferred  cenfure 
for  the  peace  which  they  had  concluded,  why  not 
mfha  their  cenfure  in  that  way,  which  alone  could 
make  that  cenfure  a  puniffiment,  in  a  fair,  manly, 

and  dirett  manner,  fuch  as  became  the  high  cha¬ 
mber  of  that  Houfe. 

*  *  '  '  • 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  came  to  en- 
quire  whether  the  peace,  which  had  been  condud. 
edt  was,  under  all  the  circumftanccs  of  our  fit.ua- 
tion,  fuch  as  their  Lordihips  ought  in  fairnefs  to 
cenfure.  In  doing  this,  he  enumerated  the  various 
particulars  which  had  been  adduced  in  the  debate, 
and  contended,  that  the  articles  were  not  fubjeft 
to  the  fcvere  obje&ions  which  had  been  made 
again  It  them.  He  could  not  fprget  the  anxiety 
nor  the  language  of  noble  Lords,  who,  but  a  few, 
very  few  months  ago,  were  the  melt  eager  and 
clamourous  for  peace.  When  thofe  perfons  ap- 
picliended,  that  the  difficult  talk  of  making  peace 
would  fall  upon  themfelves,  then  our  condition 
was  painted  in  all,  and,  perhaps,  in  more  than  its 
real  gloom— and  their  Lordihips  were  depreffed 
and  tortured  with  the  accounts  which  were  given  ' 
of  our  navy,  and  our  refources.  Then  any  p^ace. 

It  was  declared, .  would  be  a  good  one..  A  peace 
kir  a  year  even  nay,  for  a  moftth— fqr  3  day 
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,was  coveted — Any  thing  that  would  juft  give  us 
breathing  time,  and  ferve  to  break  the  dangerous 
confederacy  ageinft  us- would  be  a  profperou* 
event.  But  when  the  grievous  talk  was  Ihifted  to 
others— how  did  the  language  differ.  The  navy 
grew  as  it  were  by  magic.— The  refources  of  the 
{late  became  Immenfe. —  The  condition  of  the 
country  flourilhing and  the  Miniflry  were  to  be 
tried  by  tht  ftriaeft  .and'  moft  rigid  law.  The 
noble  Lord  dwelt  on  this  glaring  inconffftency  for 
fome  time,  and  concluded  a  long  and  moll  inge¬ 
nious  fpeech,  with  a  high  commendation  of  the 
Addrefs,  and  the  moft  dired  cenfure  of  the  ptcf- 
pofed  Amendment. 

fhe  Earl  of  Carlijlt  thought  it  neceffary  to  flietv 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  imputed  abfurdity 
in  the  motion  as  amended-  They  were  to  thank  his 
Majefty  —  for  what  ?— For  the  communication  of  the 
Preliminary  A  rticles  of  Peace— they  were  to  hold 
that  peace  facred  becaufe  concluded  but  they 
were  with  the  manlinefs  which  became  them,  to 
declare  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  their  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  deregatory  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  empire.  In  all  this  he  could  not  perceive  any 

thing  abfurd.  v 

Earl  Gower  concluded  the  debate,  with  declar¬ 
ing  his  opinion  Ihortly,  that  the  peace  did  not 
come  up  to  his  expeditions.  He  thought  we 

•  t  4 

were  entitled,  from  our  condition,  to  better 
terms ;  but  he  did  not  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to 

reprobate 
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^cpiw^ate  it  in  the  fevere  terms  of  the  amendment. 
He  was  therefore  in  a  ftrange  predicament -he 
could  neither  vote  for  the  addrcfs  nor  againft  it ; 
and  he  fhould  therefore  withdraw. 

It  being  near  half  paft  four  o’clock  in  the 

morning,  the  Houle  divided  on  the  queftion— that 

the  words  propofed  to  be  omitted  Hand  part  of 
the  addrels. 

69  Not  contents,  —  55 

3  Proxies  — -  —  ^ 


Contents, 
Proxies  — 


72 


59 


Majority  for  the  Addrefs  13. 

Theie  weie  in  the  Houfe  at  one  time  of  the 
day  145  Peers,  which  is  a  greater  number  than 
has  been  known  on  any  queftion  during  the  pre- 
fent  reign. 
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HOUSE  of  COMMONS. 


FRIDAY,  February  21,  1783. 

1'  O  R  D  John  Cavendifh  having  intimated  fome 
J_ J  farther  propofitions  on  the  Articles  of  Peace, 
the  Houfe  was  amazingly  crouded  The  ordinary- 
bufinefs  was  difcuffed,  and  about  four  o’clock. 

Lord  John  Cavendijh  role  to  open  the  bufinefs  of 
the  day.  He  began  with  obferving,  that,  by  fome 
unaccountable  means  it  had  been  reported  abroad, 
that  the  majority  of  that  Houfe,  on  the  divifion 
which  took  place,  in  confequence  of  the  amendment 
he  had  propofed  to  the  addrefs  on  Monday  laft,  had 
abfolutely  voted  againft  the  peace :  fome  perfons  he 
made  no  doubt,  might  have  had  their  views  in  pro¬ 
pagating  fuch  a  report,  from  which  they  expected 
to  derive  fome  advantages;  but  a  more  groundlefs 
report  had  never  been  lent  forth  into  the  world  -,  for 
his  amendment  ftated,  in  the  ftronnelt  terms  the  En- 
glifli  language  could  afford,  that  the  Houfe,  let 
their  opinion  of  the  peace- be  what  it  might,  would 

L  abide 
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abide  by  the  terms  or  it,  and  inviolably  adhere  to 
them.  However,  in  order  completely  and  effectually 
to  deftroy  every  report  to  the  contrary,  and  to  defeat 
the  defigns  that  fome  men  might  wifh  to  anfwer, 
by  countenancing  fuch  a  report,  he  had  drawn  up  a 
lelolution,  which  he  v/ould  fubmit  to  the  Houle,  de¬ 
claratory  of  the  ftrongeft  determination  to  maintain 
the  peace.  YV  hen  the  amendment  which  was  pro- 
pofed  orj  Monday  la  ft,  had  been  adopted,  he  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  move  for  papers,  on  which  he 
intended  to  move  an  enquiry  ;  but  on  re-confidera- 
tion,  as  no  criminal  proceeding  was  intended  againft 
the  minifters  ;  as  he  did  not  wifh  to  condemn  the 
peace,  with  a  view  to  cenfure  minifters  ;  as  his  only 
objedi  was  to  fhew  that  the  terms  of  that  peace  were 
iuch,  that  minifters  deferved  no  compliment  from 
'Parliament  or  the  nation  for  having  made  i.t :  he 
did  not  lee  any  neceffity  for  moving  for  papers,  as 
the  Houle  had  matters  of  public  notoriety,  on  which 
they  might  ground  their  refolutions.  — The  relative 
fituation  of  affairs  of  this  country,  and  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers,  was  a  ground  which  would  fupport 
him  in  declaring,  that  he  thought  the  peace  inade¬ 
quate  to  what  we  had  a  right  to  expedl  :  every  part 
of  the  three  treaties  was  marked  with  conceffions, 
which  were  the  more  mortifying,  as  we  were  in  a 
fituation  to  have  relifted  them.  —  To  France,  mi¬ 
nifters  had  given  away  Goree  and  Senegal  in  Africa  ; 
Tobago  and  St,  Lucia  in  the  WeftTndies  ;  Miquelon 

and 
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and  St.  Pierre,  together  with  the  right  of  fiihing  on 
the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  curing  their  filh  on 
a  greatly  enlarged  extent  of  fhore  ;  and  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  their  former  pofleflions  were  to  be  reftored 
and  enlarged.  To  Spain,  Minorca  and  the  two 
Floridas  were  ceded  ;  and  to  America,  not  only  in¬ 
dependence  .was  given,  but  an  immenfe  traft  of 
land  belonging  to  the  province  of  Canada :  to  the 
Dutch  he  underftoed  we  were  to  reftore  every  fettle- 
ment  of  theirs  now  in  our  polTeffion  ;  fo  that,  in 
fad,  we  had  fcarcely  done  any  thing  but  make  con- 
ceihons  to  our  different  enemies  ;  and  this  at  a  time, 
when  in  confequence  of  Lord  Rodney’s  vi&ory,  Ad¬ 
miral  Pigot  was  at  the  head  of  near  forty- two  fail 
or  the  line,  and  confequently  of  the  dominion  of  the 
feas  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  America,  where  the 
French  had  not  above  feventeen  line  of  battle  fhips. 
The  relief  of  Gibraltar  had  proved  to  adminiftration 
that  we  were  able  to  defend  our  coafts  from  infult, 
protect  our  trade  and  fortreffes,  and  meet  the  united 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  It  had  been  urged, 
that  our  finances  were  in  a  bad  condition  :  It  was 
true ;  but  minifters  ought  not  to  have  attended 
folely  to  the  ftate  of  their  own  finances  ;  they  fhould 
have  taken  into  the  fcale  the  condition  of  the  finances 


of  the  enemy,  which  they  would  have  found  fuch, 
as  would  have  deterred  the  minifters  of  the  different 
belligerent  powers  from  reducing  us  to  the  defperate 
alternative  of  accepting  a  dishonourable  peace,  or  re- 
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folving  to  profecute  the  war,  which  latter  meafure 
our  naval  fuperiority  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
might  poflibly  have  tempted  11$  to  adopt.  He  laid, 
in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  perhaps  this  afiertion 
might  be  combated  with  refpedt  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 
However,  when  he  confidered  the  confequences  of 
the  lall  engagement  in  that  quarter,  and  the  number 
of  the  fliips  that  were  on  their  way  to  India,  he 
v/ould  maintain,  that  if  we  had  not  a  fuperiority 
there,  we  had  fomething  fo  very  like  it,  that  we 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  attempts  of  the 
French  in  that  quarter.  —  With  all  thele  objedts  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes,  he  had  drawn  five  propofitions,  which 
he  would  read  to  the  Houfe :  — 

Firft  Refolution,  —  Refolved,  “  That  in  confide- 
cc  ration  of  the  public  faith  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
<(  ferved  inviolate,  this  Houfe  will  fupport  his  Ma- 
<c  jelly  in  rendering  firm  and  permanent  the  peace 
“to  be  concluded  definitively,  in,  confequence  of 
“  the  Provifional  Treaty  and  Preliminary  Articles, 
cc  which  have  been  laid  before  the  Houfe.” 

Second,  —  “  That  this  Houle  will,  in  concurrence 
“  with  his  Majefty’s  paternal  regard  for  his  people, 
cc  employ  its  bell  endeavours  to  improve  the  bief- 
“  lings  of  peace,  to  the  advantage  of  his  crown  and 

tc  fubjedts.” 

Third,  —  “  That  his  Majefiy,  in  acknowledg- 
“  ing  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  veiled  in  him 

•  “  by 
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iC  by  the  acf  of  the  laft  feffion  of  Parliament,  to  en- 
u  able  his  Majefty  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with 
ic  certain  colonies  in  North- America,  has  afted  as 
«  the  circumftances  of  affairs  indifpenfibly  required, 
“  and  in  conformity  to  the  fenfe  of  Parliament.” 

Fourth, —  cc  That  the  conceffions  made  to  the 
“  adverfaries  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  faid  Provifional 
«  Treaty  and  Preliminary  Articles,  are  greater  than 
cc  they  were  entitled  to,  either  from  the  aftual  fitu- 
“  ation  of  their  refpective  poffeffions,  or  from  their 

66  comparative  ftrength.55 

Fifth,  —  “  That  this  Houfe  do  feel  the  regard  due 
“  from  this  nation  to  every  defcription  of  men, 
“  who,  with  the  rifque  of  their  lives,  and  the  facri- 
“  flee  of  their  property,  have  diftinguifhed  their 
u  loyalty,  and  been  confpicuous  for  their  fidelity 
66  during  a  long  and  calamitous  war  :  and  to  allure 
“  his  Majefty,  that  they  fliall  take  every  proper 
<c  method  to  relieve  them  which  the  ftate  of  the  cir- 

f  i 

“  cumftances  of  this  country  will  permit/5 

He  concluded  with  moving  the  firft. 

The  honourable  St.  Andreev  St.  John  feconded  the 
motions. 

The  honourable  Keith  Stewart  faid,  the  conduct  of 
minifters  had  been  condemned  by  the  noble  Lord, 
on  account  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  our  navy  in 
the  Weft-Indies  ;  now  he  could  affure  the  Houfe, 
from  good  authority,  that  the  combined  fleets  in 
Cadiz-harbour  amounted  to  fixty  fail  of  the  line, 

all 
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all  deftined  for  the  Weft  Indies,  our  boafted  fupe- 
iiority  could  not  be  for  any  long  continuance. 

b  In  Indies,  it  was  true,  on  the  arrival  of 

oir  Richard  Bickerton,  we  fliould  have  been  able  to 
have  flood  againft  the  enemy;  but  when  thofe  fhips 
arrived  which  France  intended,  and  was  preparing 
to  fend,  we  fliould  then  be  much  inferior  to  them. 
As  to  our  fleet  at  home,  it  laft  year  would  have 
b.en  greatly  inadequate  to  our  own  defence,  were  it 
not  for  the  diffentions  in  Holland,  which  were  carried 
to  a  much  greater  height  than  even  in  this  country. 
Our  Baltic  fleet  was  faved  only  by  the  diffentions  that 
reigned  in  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  kept  them  inactive 
the  whole  year,  and  gave  Lord  Howe  the  opportunity 
of  relieving  Gibraltar:  but  was  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  our  fuccefs  fliould  continue  always  ?  or  that 
the  fame  caufe  that  preferved  us  laft  campaign  fhould 
exift  ftill  ?  Gentlemen  fliould  confider  the  danger 
this  country  muft  inevitably  run  this  fummer.  If  the 
war  had  been  continued,  the  Dutch  would  certainly 
have  exerted  their  force  againft  us  ;  by  that  time  they 
would  have  fifty-five  two  deckers  fit  for  fea,  which 
added  to  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
muft  have  inevitably  ruined  us. 

Mr.  Secretary  Townjhend  expreffed  his  fur  prize  that 
after  the  Houfe  had  been  led  to  expedt  a  ferious  en¬ 
quiry  into  the  different  articles  of  the  peace-,  after 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  addrefs  moved 

for  on  Monday  laft  had  been  modified  for  no  other 
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purpofe  than  that  of  affording  gentlemen  time  to  con- 
fider  maturely,  and  weigh  with  attention  and  delibe¬ 
ration,  every  part  of  the  different  treaties,  the  noble 
Lord  fhould  now  call  upon  the  Houfe  to  condemn 
without  confideration,  what  he  could  not  approve, 
becaufe  he  had  not  confidered  it :  if  enquiry  fhould 
neceffarily  precede  approbation ;  with  much  more 
reafon  ought  it  to  precede  cenfure  ;  he  was  therefore 
really  furprifed  that  the  noble  Lord  fhould  have  aded 
the  part  which  he  then  appeared  in.— As  to  the  firft 
propofition,  it  was  certainly  fuch  as  met  his  warmed 
approbation ;  it  was  not  only  proper,  but,  in  his 
opinion,  abfolutely  neceffary  at  a  time  when  reports 
were  circulating,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  difap- 
proved  of  the  peace.  -  The  noble  Lord  faid,  that  he 
meant  to  maintain  the  peace  ;  but  he  mud  give  him 
leave  to  think,  that  the  confequence  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  on  Monday,  and  his  qth  refolution  this  day, 
if  carried,  would  tend  much  more  to  fhake  than 
confirm  it.  With  refped  to  the  fecond  and  third  refo- 
lutions  he  would  not'oppofe  them  ;  the  fecond  indeed, 
did  not  appear  to  him  very  confident  .with  the  con- 
dud  of  thofe  who  patronized  the  amendment,  and 
condemned  the  peace  :  for  to  improve  the  bleffings  of 
a  peace,  which  they  called  difgraceful,  di  {honourable, 
ruinous,  was  to  fuppofe  that  ruin  and  diihonour  were 
bleffings:  to  the  third  refolution  he  could  have  no 
objedion  5  the  nation  at  large  had  panted  for  the  end 
of  the  American  war,  which  could  not  be  attained 
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but  by  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and  that  independence  his  Majefty  was  jufti.- 
fied  in  recognizing  by  an  exprefs  aft  of  Parliament : 
the  fourth  refolution,  which  condemned  the  peace  in 
elireft  terms,  he  was  determined  to  meet  fairly,  and 
have  it  determined  either  in  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive  :  for  he  would  not  endeavour  to  evade  a  decifion 
by  any  parliamentary  trick  or  artifice-,  as  to  the  laft 
refolution  relative  to  the  loyalilts  he  was  of  opinion, 
to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  that  it  was  premature  ;  and 
therefore  he  would  put  the  previous  queftion  upon  it. 
After  having  faid  thus  much,  he  obferved,  that  from 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  unfhaken  integrity  and 
honour  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  had  moved  one  of  the 
prcpofitions,  and  was  about  to  move  the  others,  he 
was  convinced  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  aft  uncan- 
didly  by  any  man  ;  but  he  might  be  led  away  by  that 
refpeft,  which  he  entertained  for  others,  who  knew 
how  to  choofe  their  man  when  they  wanted  to  have 
any  thing  done,  that  was  not  of  itfelf  evidently 
right  *,  for  they  were  aware  that  the  moft  candid  man 
in  the  nation  was  the  moft  fit  perfon  to  make  the 
Houfe  think,  that  the  meafure  propofed  was  not  un- 

candid. 

Sir  Peter  Burrell  reprobated  the  Preliminary  and 
Provifional  Treaties,  as  the  groffeft  infult  that  any 
Minifiers  had  ever  dared  to  offer  to  a  rational  Houfe 
of  Parliament.  They  were  every  way  inadequate  to 

expectations  of  the  country,  infinitely  tvorfe, 

he 
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he  faid,  than  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  a  lading  dif* 
grace  to  the  national' character.  "The  ceflions  made 
to  France  and  Spain  he  declared  unjuftifiable,  on 
any  plea,  that  could  be  faid  to  have  exigence *,  and 
as  to  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
Minifters  hadaffefted  to  cheat  the  nation,  by  a  pretended 
intention  of  making  reciprocity  and  mutual  advantage 
its  bafis,  and  that  the  prevention  of  quarrels  and  de¬ 
putes  were  main  objefis  of  it;  but,  for  fear  the  na¬ 
tion  fhould  be  deluded  into  thefe  ideas  by  a  perufal 
of  the  preamble  and  the  firft  article,  the  very  next 
fhewed  the  palpable  falfehood  of  the  pretences,  and 
put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  By  the  full  article 
it  was  laid,  it  was  intended  that  no  difputes  fhould 
arife,  whereas  in  the  very  next  article  feeds  of  endlels 
difputes  were  fown.  Fie  went  on  to  fay,  that  where- 
ever  fo  much  as  a  fhade  of  reciprocity  was  difeo- 
verable,  it  was  indantly  darkened  by  fo  ne  ccffion  or 
unjud:  grant.  He  inftanced  the  mifehevious  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  Americans  to  fifh  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  the  fhallow  affeftation  of  faying,  this 
was  not  a  material  grant,  becaufc  in  the  fame  article, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  dry  or  cure  the  fifh.  He 
fhewed  that  the  Americans  by  the  Preliminary 
Treaty  were  allowed  to  catch  fifh,  that  the  French 
by  having  their  fpace  of  the  Banks  changed  from  the 
Weftern  to  the  Eaftern  fide,  were  enabled  to  dry  and 
cure  the  filh  for  the  Americans,  and  that  as  the  French 
would  undoubtedly  demolilh  the  fortifications  and 
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vV oi  ks  they  had  erected  on  the  fpot,  and  within  the 
limits  formerly  allotted  them  to  fifli  upon,  the  whole 
fimeiy  would  be  ruined.  He  proceeded  to  the  con- 
h  nations  oi  other  points  in  the  Treaties,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  dwelt  on  th zfixteenth  article  of  the  Prelimi- 
nai-es  with  France,  which,  he  faid,  was  the  mod 
tgjegious  piece  ofnonlenfe  ever  thrown  upon  paper, 
and  much  worfc  than  the  famous  double  creed  of  the 
Jeiuitsj  that  would  only  admit  of  two  interpretations, 
w  he  leas  the  fixteenth  article  would  admit  of  twenty  : 
indeed  it  was  calculated  to  pleafe  and  fatisfy  every 
reader ;  for  it  was  fo  drawn,  that  it  would  bear  any 
i nterpretation  \  and  each  man  who  read  it,  might 
explain  it  his  own  way,  as  the  Houfe  had  heard  on 
Monday  laft  from  very  high  authority.  It  was  faid 
tnat  better  terms  could  not  have  been  procured  \  that 
the  neceffiry  for  peace  was  urgent,  the  means  to  carry 
on  the  war,  final  1  and  few.  Be  it  fo.  Would  Minif¬ 
ies  have  dared  to  fign  worfe  terms?  Had  France  de¬ 
manded  the  reft  of  our  Weft  India  Iflands  ?  Had 
Spain  infilled  on  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica  ?  Had  the 
United  States  of  America  required  that  the  poor 
abandoned  Loyalifts  fhould  be  fent  back  to  fue  for 
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mercy  with  halters  about  their  necks  ;  and  America 
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claimed  Canada  ?  Would  they  have  granted  them 
thofe  conditions  ?  Was  it  owing  to  the  forbearance 
of  F  ranee,  the  humility  of  Spain,  or  the  mildnefs  of 
America,  that  thefe  terms  were  not  demanded  ?  No, 
itarofe  from  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon’s  knowledge  that 
4  the 
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the  nation  would  never  bear  the  impofition  of  fuch 
conditions.  They  favv  they  had  a  weak  and  impo¬ 
tent  Miniftry  to  deal  with,  but  their  own  policy  and 
keen-fishtednefs  would  not  let  them  go  farther  than 
they  had  ventured. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray  faid,  he  expefted  that  the  papers 
relative  to  the  inllruftions  given  to  Mr.  Ofwald,  re- 
fpedting  the  Loyalists,  would  have  been  moved  for, 
according  to  the  notice  given  fome  days  ago  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  brought  forward,  the  proportion  ; 
but  as  they  had  not  been  produced,  he  could  not 
pofiibly  vote  upon  the  fourth  propofition,  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Loyalifts.  He  laid  he  deplored  the  ft  ace 
of  the  country,  which  feemed  deftined  to  be  for  ever 
torn  in  pieces  by  parties  in  that  Houle.  Not  that  he 
blamed  gentlemen  of  great  abilities  and  great  con¬ 
nexion,  for  being  ambitious  of  obtaining  power. 
Such  men  could  beft  ferve  their  country,  in  high  and 
refponfible  fituations,  and  were  wife  in  aiming  at 
their  attainment.  The  perfons  he  blamed  mod  in 
that  Houle,  were  the  country  gentlemen,  who  lent 
their  ftrength  to  every  new  party,  and,  by  that,  kept  ’ 
the  country  in  a  perpetual  change  of  adminiftration, 
without  its  ever  having  the  benefit  of  a  folid  and 
firm  government.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  (as  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  of  it)  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  ceffions  that  were  made, 
but  becaufe  we  had  net  made  greater.  Since  the  fur 
trade  was  given,  why  was  not  Quebec  ceded  too  ? 
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T~ie  faw  no  realon  for  this  country’s  fuflaining  the 
burthen  of  the  expence  of  keeping  it,  fince  the  other 
eeffions  made  it  of  no  value  to  us.  Another  poffel- 
fion  like  wife,  to  talk  of  giving  up  which  he  knew 
was  unpopular,  he  would  neverthelefs  mention.  He 
meant  Gibraltar,  which  was  not  worth  a  halfpenny 
to  us,  and  yet  to  keep  it  would  coft  the  nation  at 
leaft  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  equal  to  one 
Hailling  in  the  pound  upon  the  land-tax.  He  did  not 
mean  that  it  fhould  be  given  away,  but  it  might  have 
been  bargained,  for,  and  have  fetched  its  price.  For 
thefe  reafons  he  did  not  approve  of  the  peace,  but  till 
he  had  feen  the  papers  that  would  prove  the  prefent 
terms  inadequate,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  then 
under  confideration.  Sir  Cecil  went  on  to  fay,  that ' 
becaufe  he  had  voted  with  his  honourable  friend  on  a 
public  ground  on  Monday,  he  did  not  hold  himfelf 
bound  to  vote  for  a  new  Adminiflration.  Nor  would 
he  ever,  let  the  perfonal  confequence  be  what  it  might 
to  himfelf,  vote  for  an  adminiflration  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband  was  to  make  a  part ; 
becaufe  he  confidered  that  noble  Lord’s  adminiftra- 
tion  as  the  caufe  of  all  our  calamities.  How  his 
conftituents  would  approve  of  Inch  conduft,  he  knew 
not  ;  but  if  they  did  not  approve  it,  he  would  ferve 
them  faithfully  to  the  end  of  the  fcflion,  and  they 
might  then  cleft  another  reprefentative. 

Sir  Horace  Mam  was  very  hive  re  againft  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  peace.  He  faid,  he  had  always  afted  inde¬ 
pendently 
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pendently  in  that  Houfe.  He  had  fupported  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband  whenever  he  thought 
him  right,  and  oppofed  him  whenever  he  thought 
him  wrong.  Sir  Horace  declared,  he  was  firmly 
perfuaded  that  Lord  John  Cavendifh  adted  from  him- 
felf ;  he  argued,  that  the  finances  of  France  and 
Spain  were  to  the  full  as  bad  as  ours.  Gibraltar,  he 
infifted,  had,  during  the  lad  war,  proved  of  infinite  . 
life  to  this  country,  by  being  a  continual  drain  of 
men  and  treafure  upon  Spain.  The  condudt  of  Mi¬ 
ni  Iters  to  the  Loyalifts,  he  confidered  as  an  indance 
of  the  high  eft  barbarity  and  ingratitude  *.  fince  no  adfc 
could  poffibly  be  more  cruel,  than  abandoning  them 
to  the  mercy  of  irritated  men,  whom  they  had  long, 
from  their  attachment  to  this  country,  oppofed  as 
enemies.  Our  adverfaries,  he  laid,  had  dictated 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  negotiation  : 
and  we  had  condqdted  ourfelves,  not  only  as  if  the 
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nation  wanted  refources,  but  as  if  it  were  deftitute  of 
honour.  Our  honour,  however,  was  not  yet  gone  ; 
as  an  illudration  of  which  afiertion,  he  produced 
Lord  Rodney’s  vidtory.  He  concluded  with  obfer- 
ving,  that  the  peace  mud  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  and  that  it  could  not  be  too  feverely 
execrated. 

A  loofe  and  defultory  converfation  next  took  place 
upon  the-point,  whether  the  fird  propofition  fhould 
be  put  and  carried,  as  there  was  no  ob;(edtion  to  it, 
or  the  debate  upon  the  five  propofitions  be  taken  at 

once. 
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once.  In  this  converfation,  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
cretary  Tozvnjhend,  Mr.  D.  Hartley ,  Colonel  Onflow , 
Lord  JVcr/A,  and  Sir  Rickard  Sutton  took  part.  At 
length  it  was  agreed  to  put  each  motion  feparately; 
and  the  firft  and  fecond  refolutions  were  refpeftivc-ly 
put  and  carried  nemine  contradicento.  The  third  pro- 
pofition  declaring  that  his  Majefty  in  recognifing  the 
independence  of  America,  in  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  of  afians,  had  adied  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
vefted  in  him,  and  conformably  to  the  fenfe  of  Par¬ 
liament,  was  now  pur. 

Lord  New  haven  faid  he  was  a  ft  ranger  to  the 
powers  by  which  his  Majefty  was  faid  in  this  refolu- 
tion  to  have  acted  ;  for  he  did  not  conceive  that  he 
had  received  any  fuch  powers  from  the  ad  of  Par¬ 
liament  paired  laid  feffion  ;  and  he  was  as  yet  to 
learn  that  by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative,  he 
could  di (member  the  Empire. 

Sir  William  Dolben  knew  not  how  the  King  became 
veiled  with  powers  to  declare  his  American  lubjedls 
independent;  certain  he  was  that  no  fuch  power  was 
given  by  the  ad:  of  laft  feffion,  which  he  ought  to 
underhand,  as  he  had  feconded  the  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  it  in  :  in  that  ad:  a  power  was  granted  to 
the  King  to  fuff  end  fuch  laws  as  he  fhould  find  to 
hand  in  the  way  of  peace  ;  now  to  fujpend  a  law  is  ' 
not  to  repeal  it;  and  as  the  laws  which  the  King  was 
empowered  to  fufpend,  were  fuch  as  had  been  made 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  &c»  with  a  fubje&> 
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not  a  fovercign  people  ;  fo  of  courfe,  it  was  very  na¬ 
tural  that  the  idea  of fufpenfion  fhould  include  the  idea 
of  a  removal  of  the  fufpenfion,  when  of  courfe  the 

V  . 

Americans  were  to  come  once  more  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  laws,  and  confequently  to  become  fub- 
jefts ;  and  therefore  he  muft  contend,  that  the  a 61  of 
laft  fefiion  did  not  give  the  King  a  power  to  alienate 

the  dominions  of  his  crown,  and  declare  the  inhabi- 
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tants  independent;  and  indeed  it  would  be  Angular, 
that  an  aft  for  empowering  the  King  to  declare  Ame¬ 
rica  independent,  fhould  not  fo  much  as  mention  the 
word  independence . 

Mr.  Wallace  replied.  He  admitted  that  he  knew 
of  no  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  gave  his 
Majefty  a  power  to  alienate  his  dominions,  difrri em¬ 
ber  his  empire,  and  declare  his  fubjefts  free  from  al¬ 
legiance  to  him,  and  obedience  to  his  laws  :  but  at 
the  fame  time  he  was  as  ready  to  maintain,  that  the 
power  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  America 
was  fully  and  amply  veiled  in  the  Crown,  by  the  aft 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  bring  in  laft  year;  and 
the  argument  drawn  by  the  honourable  Baronet  from 
the  power  to  fufpend  laws,  made  nothing  againft  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  declare  America  independent. 
And  he  muft  declare,  that  in  framing  the  bill,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  the  Crown  by  any  means  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  in  America  ;  and  therefore  it  was,'1 
that  he  had  called  the  bill,  A  Bill  to  enable  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  to  make  a  Peace  or  Truce  with  America.  In 
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the  fir  ft  place,  the  idea  of  making  a  peace  or  truce 
with  any  people,  neceffarily  includes  this  other  idea, 
that  the  people  with  whom  a  peace  is  made,  is  a  fo- 
vereign  people  ;  for  a  Sovereign  cannot  make  a 
peace  or  truce  with  his  fubjeds  :  hence  it  was  clear, 
from  the  very  title  of  the  ad,  that  the  objed  of  it 
was  to  grant  independence  to  America.  But  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  had  laid,  that  the  word  indepen¬ 
dence  was  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  in  the  ad  •, 
this  was  very  true  :  and  though  in  bringing  in  the 
bill,  it  was  his  intention  to  empower  the  Crown  to 
acknowledge  the  independence,  ftill  he  had  purpofe- 
ly  omitted  the  word  independence ;  becaufe  if  it  had 
been  in  the  ad,  the  Crown  muft  have  aded  in  con¬ 
formity  to  it  ;  and  independence  being  once  men- 
tioned  in  the  ad,  it  would  be  impoffibie  to  treat  af¬ 
terwards  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  inde¬ 
pendence  :  but  as  it  was  pofiible  that  a  truce,  not  a 
peace,  might  have  been  concluded,  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  fpeak  of fujpending  ads  of  Parliament,  inftead 
of  repealing  them,  naturally  involving  the  idea  of  a 
revival  of  hoftilities,  and  conlequently  it  was  necef- 
fary  there  fhould  be  a  power  to  fufpend  or  repeal, 
juft  as  the  occafion  fhould  offer :  but  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet  fhould  not  entertain  a  doubt,  but 
that  the  right  or  power  of  acknowledging  the  inde¬ 
pendence  was  veiled  in  the  King  by  that  ad,  he  beg¬ 
ged  he  would  recoiled,  that  the  ad  ftated,  that  this 
power  fhould  be  veiled  in  the  Crown,  any  law}  fia- 
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Me,  matter ,  or  thing  to  the  contrary,  notzxithfiand - 
fog. 

Sir  /F.  Doto  declared,  that  he  was  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  not  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the 
learned  gentleman.  So  great  a  power  as  that  of  free¬ 
ing  millions  of  fubjefts  from  their  allegiance,  ought 
not,  and  could  not  be  vefted  by  implication  or  con- 
ftruftion  of  law  ;  and  he  con  fe  fifed,  that  he  was  not 
poffefled  of  fufficient  forefight,  or  rather  fecond  fight, 
to  be  able  to  difcover  in  an  aft  of  Parliament,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  word  of  independence ,  a  power 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America. 

The  Attorney  General  faid,  the  honourable  member 
was,  perhaps,  of  that  difpofirion  that  no  arguments 
could  convince  him.  —  He  was  called  to  order  by 
Sir  Francis  Bajfet ,  who  expreffed  his  iurprife  that 
any  member  fhould  dare  to  tell  another,  that  no  ar¬ 
guments  could  convince  him. 

The  Attorney  General  proceeded.  He  faid,  there 
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were  perfons  in  the  world  whom  no  arguments 
could  convince  :  he  infilled  that  the  aft  of  Parliament 
alluded  to  vefted  in  the  King  the  moft  ablolute  power 
to  acknowledge  the  American  independence  ;  but 
he  differed  at  the  fame  time  from  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  on  the  queftion  of  prerogative  ;  for  he  would 
readily  meet  any  lawyer  on  the  fubjeft,  and  undertake 
to  prove,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
the  King  could  have  declared  America  independent. 

Mr.  Lee ,  in  oppofition  to  the  doftrine  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  law, 
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that  the  King  could  not  declare  his  fubjefts  free  from ' 
their  allegiance,  and  difmember  the  empire  :  but  he 
admitted  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  aft  of  Parliament 
alluded  to,  fupplied  the  defeft  in  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  gave  his  Majefty  a  power  which  he  did 
not  pofiefs  before. 

Sir  Adam  Fergujon  agreed  that  the  aft  of  Parliament 
gave  the  King  full  power  to  recognife  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  America  •,  but  he  maintained,  that  the  pow¬ 
er  was  not  carried  a  ftep  farther  by  that  aft  :  and 
therefore  he  muft  look  upon  sMinifters  as  criminal, 
who  had  advifed  his  Majefty  to  go  beyond  this  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  not  contented  with  recognifing  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  had  advifed  their  royal 
mailer  to  cede  to  the  Americans,  and  declare  inde¬ 
pendent,  an  immenfe  traft  of  land,  which  belonged 
not  to  the  thirteen  colonies,  but  to  the  province  of 
Canada. 

The  Solicitor  General  begged  the  honourable  Ba¬ 
ronet  would  recolleft,  that  the  difficulty  flatted  by 
him  was  not  within  the  compafs  of  the  motion,  for 
it  related  firnply  and  folely  to  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  colonies. 

Lord  North  agreed  with  Mr.  Wallace,  that  the 
objeft  of  the  aft  which  had  been  the  fubjeft  of  dif- 
cuffion,  was  certainly  to  grant  independence  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  though  the  word  independence,  for  obvious 
reafons,  had  been  defignedly  omitted. 

Governor  JohnJlone ,  in  order  to  prevent  future 
minions  of  the  Crown  from  drawing  down  the  recog- 
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ration  of  American  independence,  as  a  precedent  in 
fupport  of  an  unbounded  and  unconftitutional  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Sovereign,  moved,  that  afser  the 
words,  powers  vejled  by  his  TVIajefy,  be  added,  by  abl 
of  Parliament-,  in  order  to  (hew,  that  it  was  not  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative,  but  under  the  authority  or 
an  aft  of  Parliament,  that  his  Majefty  had  declaied 
America  independent.  This  amendment  was  recei¬ 
ved  ;  and  the  third  refolution,  thus  amended,  palTcd 
without  oppofition. 

Lord  John  Cavendijh  then  moved  the  fourth  refo- 
lutioru  : 

Mr.  Powys  rofe  to  oppofe  the  motion ;  he  won¬ 
dered  that  an  enquiry  was  not  inftituted.  he  did  not 
fay  that  it  was  a  good  peace  ;  he  believed  there 
were  conceffions  in  it  which  ought  not,  and  need 
not  to  have  been  made  ;  but  (till,  taking  the  good 
and  the  bad  together,  he  liked  the  peace,  and  than¬ 
ked  the  Miniftry  who  made  it ;  not  bccauie  it  was 
a  good  peace,  but  becaufe  he  had  broke  the  confe¬ 
deracy  which  had  nearly  ruined  us.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  refolutions  of  the  Houfe  would  fhake  the 
peace  *,  and  that  this  would  be  attended  with  the  moft 
difaoreeable  confequences ;  for  it  was  pofliblc,  nay 
it  was  probable,  that  the  idea  would  reach  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  that  the  Parliament  difapproved  ot  the  peace; 
in  that  cafe  the  confederates  would  ftiil  remain  ar¬ 
med  *,  and  while  they  remained  armed,  we  could  not 
difarm  ;  fo  that  we  fliould  be  at  the  expence  of  fup- 
porting  our  war  eftablithments  without  a  war.  He 
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mfhed  tlie  foreign  Courts  knew  that  the  contefl  here 
was  not  about  breaking  the  peace,  but  merely  to 
determine  who  ffionld  be  Minifler:  if  the  queftion 
was  fimply,  whether  the  prefent  Firfl  Lord  of  the 
Treafury  Arnold  remain  in  office  or  not,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  queftion  w'as  decided  on  Tuefday  mor¬ 
ning,  when  that  noble  Lord  got  a  pretty  broad 
hint,  that  he  was  not  popular  enough  to  fupport 
an  Adminiflration.  He  then  adverted  to  the  coali-* 
tion  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  their 
^fiends ;  he  fa  d  it  might  be  necefl'ary  there  fhould 
be  fome  alloy  in  the  coin,  but  gentlemen  ffiould  take 
care  how  they  debafed  it  ;  there  were  fometime  laffc 
fummer,  fomething  like  a  fieri ing  principle,  which 
formed  the  bafis  of  Adminiflration  ;  he  fliould  be 

ibrry  to  fee  its  luftre  tarniffied  by  a  difgraceful  coa¬ 
lition.  .....  .  t  t 

-Lord  John  Cavendijh  faid,  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber’s  wk  had  outrun  his  judgment:  he  then  entered 
upon  a  defence  of  his  friends,  and  an  explanation  of 
their  fyftem.  As  to  the  fuppofed  coalition,  he  beg¬ 
ged  that  Gentleman  would  recoiled:  the  flare  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  year  1757,  when  this  country  was  torn 
with  parties  infinitely  more  than  it  had  been  within 
the  lafl  nee  years,  inlomuch  lo  indeed,  that  there 
was  not  an  Adminiftration  in  the  kingdom  during  fo 
long  a  period  as  eight  months  ;  at  length  the  necef- 
iity  of  the  public  affairs  made  men  begin  to  forget 
parties*,  they  were  brought  into  good  humour  by 
long  refiflancej  they  became  united  at  laft ;  -and 
1  out 
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out  of  five  different  parties  was  found  an  Adtni- 
niftration  that  carried  the  glory  of  the  country  to 
the  greateft  height ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
country  could  not  be  profperous  till  all  the  Houfe 
fhould  {hake  hands,  and  unite  cordially  for  the  good 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle  declared,  that  before  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Houfe,  and  while  he  attended  as 
a  Arranger  in  the  gallery,  he  had  feen  fo  much  of 
party,  that  he  refolved,  even  then,  never  to  belong 
to  a  party,  and  he  never  had  fince  attended  a  meeting 
of  Members,  where  a  word  had  been  dropt  tending 
to  perfuade  gentlemen  to  give  up  their  own  opi¬ 
nions,  and  implicitly  fellow  the  leaders  of  a  party : 
after  having  premifed  this,  he  freely  declared  him- 
felf  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  peace,  though  he  was 
willing  to  abide  by  it;  but  above  all  he  muft  fay, 
that  his  heart  bled  for  the  Loyalifts,  not  becaufe  they 
had  fupported  this  party  or  that  party  *  not  becaufe  ' 
he  was  a  friend  to  this  party  or  that  party  ;  but  be¬ 
caufe  he  himfelf  was  a  man ,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  feel  mod  fenfibly  for  men  in  diftrefs  $  and  the 
more  fo  when  he  reflected  that  they  had  been  brought 
into  that  diftrefs  for  having  been  friends  to  Great 
Britain. 

Sir  Edward  Ajlley  was  willing  to  abide  by  the 
peace,  and  ro  vote  againft  the  refolution  :  he  in¬ 
veighed  againft  Lord  North’s  adminifiration,  but  if 
pofiible,  ftill  more  againft  thofe  who  were  forming  a 
junction  with  them. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Macdonald  rofe,  and  in  very  ftrong  and  inge** 
nious  arguments  oppofed  the  refolution.  But  he  firft 
began  by  complimenting  the  noble  Lord,  who  had 
moved  thefe  feverul  refolutions.  His  ltrain  of  com¬ 
pliment  was  fuch,  that  he  appeared  to  have  been, 
at  firft,  their  advocate.  He  faid,  that  he  wondered 
how  the  idea  could  have  arifen,  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  have  brought  forward  any  motions,  in  which 
his  head  and  heart  were  not  agreed.  Was  not  the 
name  of  the  noble  Lord  ufed  proverbially  for  integ¬ 
rity  and  ability  ?  He  was  certain  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  never  bring  forward  any  motion  but 
what  was  agreeable  to  his  ideas,  and  confident  with 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  his  country.  This  was 
diffident  to  induce  him  to  give  the  vote  his  hearty 
concurrence,  were  it  not  for  the  following  reafons : 
he  thought  that,  by  giving  this  refolution  his  vote, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  real  .welfare  of 
the  country.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  demon- 
Id  rati  n  g  to  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  that 
wre  were  inimical  to  the  peace ;  that  we  ffiould  ex¬ 
cite  their  refentment,  and  roufe  their  preparations  for 
another  war.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  he 
confidered  the  motion  could  not  have  but  the  moll 
deftruftivc  and  alarming  tendency.  It  was  convin¬ 
cing  France  and  Spain,  that  we  did  not  approve  of 
the  peace  ;  and  that,  confequently,  on  the  firft  occa- 
fion,  a  new  war  would  be  commenced.  This  idea 
would  even  be  an  incitement  to  them  of  not  fulfiling 
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the  ratification.  He  confidered  that  this  peace  Lad 
its  advantages,  if  it  were  only  that  of  disjoining  the 
interefts  and  combinations  of  the  belligerent  powers. 
But  he  thought  there  was  no  pofiibility  of  obtaining 
even  a  peace  upon  other  terms  $  and  tisci  efose  nc 
Ihould  give  his  dilapprobation  of  this  part  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Fox  rofe,  and  began  with  obferving  that  he 
Ihould  not  long  detain  the  attention  of  the  Houfe  ; 
but  that  fome  points  had  fallen  from  fome  honou¬ 
rable  Gentlemen,  to  which  he  could  not  longer  delay 
his  defire  of  making  a  reply.  Yet  he  wifhed  that 
he  could  have  delayed  his  obfervations,  until  he  had 
heard  farther  the  fenfe  of  the  Houfe,  which  might 
probably  have  enabled  him  to  have  given  them  a 
proper  and  ample  difcufilon  m  the  courle  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  he  was  going  to  oiler,  -He  faid  that  he  was 
not  a  little  hurt  to  find  that  thofe  Gentlemen  with 
whom  he  fire  had  been  in  the  habits  of  friendfhip, 
connexion,  and  fyftem,  now  deferting  the  principles 
they  had  formerly  preferved.  He  was  very  furry  to 
find  that  an  honourable  Gentleman  (Sir  Cecil  Wray) 
for  whom  he  had  the  moil;  fincere  and  cordial  friend¬ 
fhip,  fo  far  mi  (lake  the  principle  of  the  motion  of 
his  noble  friend,  as  to  fee  it  neccfiary  to  found  the 
alarm  of  independency,  and  to  quit  that  cable  of 
principle  which  he  thought  was  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
have  held  the  Gentleman’s  confidence.  He  was  at 
a  lofs  to  conceive  from  whence  this  behaviour  of  his 
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lionouiable  friend  s  could  have  arilem  Flowever, 
he  fhould  not  condemn  his  principle,  although  h* 
might  lament  the  lofs  of  his  approbation.  For  he 
was  allured  of  the  propriety  of  his  intention,  though 
he  might  not  approve  of  the  ncceffity  of  his  con¬ 
duct  in  this  particular. 

An  honourable  gentleman  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  houfe  (Mr.  Powys)  had  thought  proper  to  cenfure 
a  coalition  of  parties  in  a  former  debate.  Indeed,  he- 
had  even  mentioned  them  in  the  prefent.  But  he 
trufled  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  cenfure  of  a  co¬ 
alition  of  parties,  which  had  only  exifted  from  the 
neceffities  of  that  Houfe  to  refift|a  fyftem  which  had 
proved  the  deflrudtion  of  every  confidence  and  inter- 
ell:  the  Houfe  had  trufled  in  them.  Pie  had  to 
mention  fome  circumftances  which  had  reflected  very 
materially  on  the  condudt  of  a  noble  Lord,  who  had 
been  the  immediate  caule  and  preservation  of  thofe 
from  whom  the  cenfure  had  originated.  But  he 
inould  pals  over  this,  to  confider  of  an  accufation 
which  had  been  made  on  the  condudt  of  a  noble 
Lord,  (Lord  ICeppel.)  It  was  faid,  that  during  his 
adminiftration,  that  the  navy  was  not  in  a  proper  and 
adequate  fituation  for  the  fervice.  Plow  far  this 
was  founded  in  juflice  or  neceffity,  he  fhould  ob~ 
ferve,  not  from  the  adtuul  fituation  themfelves,  but 
from  the  relative  fituation  of  thofe  with  whom  thev 
were  to  encounter.  For  it  could  by  no  means  be  a 
proper  mode  of  argument,  to  condemn  his  conduct 
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Tom  this  fhrp  being  foul.,  the  other  being  unequip¬ 
ped, —  but  from  the  relative  fituation  of  the  whole, 
:o  the  fervice  for  which  they  were  intended.  He, 
:herefore,  called  upon  any  perfon  to  produce  an  in- 
lance,  not  to  hazard  an  accufation.  He  wiftied  to 
enow  in  what  the  fleet  had  been  found  deficient  to 
;he  fervice  for  which  they  were  required.  It  was, 
le  was  a  flu  red,  fo  much  on  the  contrary,  that  France, 
in  the  laft  year,  had  loft  thirteen  fliips  in  their  gene¬ 
ral  quantity,  and  that  we  had  encreafed  feventeen  in 
the  courfe  of  laft  year.  He  was  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  bearing  teftimony  of  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  moft  illiberally  treated  by 
Lhofe  who  were  under  the  greateft  obligations  of 
gratitude  to  his  fervices.  Fie  calls  upon  any  one 
gentleman  in  the  Houfe  to  contradift  this  aflfertion. 
It  was  eafy  to  give  general  cenfure,  but  as  difficult  to- 
corroborate  this  general  cenfure  by  fpecific  evidence.. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then  proceded  to  obferve, 
that  on  the  prima  facia  of  the  peace,  there  could  not 
be  a  doubt  of  the  Preliminaries  and  Provifional  Treaty 
being  inadequate  to  the  relative  fituation  of  this  king¬ 
dom  with  France  and  Spain.  We  had  given  Ameri¬ 
ca  the  pofleflion  of  our  filheries,  when  it  was  con-' 
fidered  relatively  with  what  we  had  ceded  to 

France. - We  had  given  Eaft  Florida  for  no  re- 

compencc.  We  had  given  St.  Lucia  to  France  for 
the  relloration  of  three  iflands  that  could  bear  no 
fort  of  advantage  to  us  that  was  competent  to  the 
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advantage  France  would  derive  from  the  poffeffion 
ot  St.  Lucia.  He  then  went  into  the  confideration 
of  ufi  poffidttis ,  in  which  he  clearly,  ingenioufly,  and 
with  great  precifion,  demonftrated  the  difference  of 
the  principle  of  the  uti  pojjictetis  and  the  principle 
of  the  general  reftitution.  In  this  he  drew  a  line, 
wherein  he  demonftrated  that  the  condubt  of  the 
Miniftry  had  loft  even  the  advantages  of  both 
the  principles.  Had  the  uti pqffidetis  been  obferved, 
France  would  not  have  had  the  ceffion  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  fifhery  ;  nor  would  they  have  had  a  foot 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  the 
fame  application  as  a  general  reftitution.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  fyftem  to  which 
he  had  always  adhered.  And  to  this  reflebtion  he 
was  called  upon  by  what  had  fallen  from  an  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Powys)  j  he  had  reflebted 
upon  his  own  condueft  j  he  had  reviewed  not  only 
his  condubt,  but  the  connexion  which  had  re¬ 
gulated  this  condubt ;  for  he  was  free  to  own,  that 
he  had  ambition  ;  that  he  had  a  defire  of  poffefllng 
an  office  of  political  and  public  fervice.  However 
he  might  have  been  deffrous  of  this  fituation,  he 
frufted  that  it  was  not  without  ability  and  integrity  to 
render  its  poffeffion  worthy  of  the  emolument  and  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  But  left  that  he  fhould  not 
have  been  able  to  controul  the  perverfity  of  human 
nature,  he  had  taken  care  to  have  connebted  himfelf 
with  gentlemen  of  known  charabter  and  probity.  He 
h$d  taken  care  to  have  connebted  himfelf  with  men 
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of  the  firft  character  and  ability,  by  which  his  tenden¬ 
cy  to  error  might  be  corrected  and  reftrained.  It 
was  thus  that  only  human  nature  could  counteract 
the  evil  tendency  of  their  warped  judgments,  and 
prejudiced  difpofitions.  In  this  fituation  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  had  found  himfelf  happy  in  a  retrofpeft  of 
his  conduct,  by  which  he  contemplated  himfelf  as  an 
adherent  to  a  fet  of  men,  that  could  even  gEc  a 
fanCtion  to  inadvertency  and  fallability.  Whatever 
weaknefs  was  the  concomitant  of  human  nature,  he 
felt  the  connection  with  which  he  had  uniformly 
joined  a  fufficient  palliative.  Their  principles,  their 
conduCt,  their  abilities,  commanded  the  confidence, 
'however  they  might  be  the  lubjeCt  of  complaint  in 
the  fyftem  of  imperial  intereft.  But  the  fyftem  of 
imperial  intereft  could  not  fuffer  but  from  their  ne- 
ceffarily  leaving  the  fyftem  which  they  had  found 
tending  fo  immediately  to  the  deftruCtion  and  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  ft  ability  and  exiftence  of  the  con- 

''' 

ftitution. 

He  then  took  notice  of  the  obfervation  which  had 
been  made,  refpeCiing  the  penfion  to  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Sir  Edward  Aftley)  had  al¬ 
luded.  He  laid,  that  he  did  not  applaud  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  penfion  :  but  he  mull:  applaud  the  motion 
which  has  urged  the  grant.  He  laid,  that  it  was 
entered  upon  under  the  generous  idea  ot  ferving 
even  thofe  who  were  known  to  have  been  in  theop- 
pofite  intereft  to  thofe  by  whom  the  penfion  had  been 
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granted.  ,  He  traded,  therefore,  that  this  could  not, 

witn  any  propriety,  be  an  imputation  to,  the  conduft 

of'  any  part  of  the  adminidration,  of  which  he  could 
be  confidered  an  individual.  He  had,  then,  to  revert 
to  a  part  of  his  condud  which  gave  him  the  mod 
heart-felt  fatisfadlion.  It  was  that  wherein  he  and 
his  friends  had  withdrawn  themfelves  from  an  ad¬ 
minidration  which  had  neither  commanded  their  co- 
akfcence  nor  their  countenance.  There  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  perfon  in  the  adminidration,  who  was,  in  his  na¬ 
ture,  habitudes,  and  principles,  foreign  to  the  general 
fyftem  on  which  the  adminidration  had  been  formed. 
He  was  happy  to  find  them  follow  him  whom  he 
Ihould  rather  have  followed.  He  could  not  but  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  a  gratification  to  that  natural  tendency, 
lelf-complacencv,  which  is  implanted  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  when  he  faw  men  who  had,  he  was  alfured,  ef- 
poufed  the  prtfent  connexion  from  principle,  and 
not  from  party,  dropping  off  from  the  corrupt  and 
withering  dem  of  adminidration.  It  was  a  fatisfac- 
tion  in  him  to  fee  that  the  fydem  which  had  been 
edablilhed  fince  the  demife  of  his  very  worthy  and 
patriotic  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Rockingham) ;  it 
convinced  him  that  no  fydem  could  poffibly  exid, 
but  what  was  fupported  by  a  fair,  confident,  and 
edablilhed  uanimity.  The  adminidration  was  de- 
droyed  for  want  of  confidence.  It  was  folly  for 
any  gentleman  to  talk  of  preferving  the  dation  of  a 
man,  who  had  not  a  fupport  founded  on  the  princi¬ 
ple 
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pie  of  the  real  fupporters  of  the  cbnftitution.  He 

believed  there  was  not  a  man  in  that  Houfe  who 
could  give  his  fupport  to  the  prefent  Premier.  What 
was  the  bafts  of  this  fupport  ?  Had  he  not  trifled 
away  their  intereft  in  every  refpeft?  Had  he  not 
made  conceflions  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  without 
the  leaf!  pretence  to  equivalent  ?  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  give  an  inftance, 
wherein  the  advantage  of  the  war  fhould  have  been 
purfued. 

He  faid,  that  in  refpeft  to  offenfive  war,  it  was 
true  that  offenfive  war  was  an  objeft  of  our  attention. 
Eut  he  thought  that  the  principle  of  offenfive  war 
on  which  it  had  been  purfued,  was  contrary  to  the 
interefts  of  the  country.  Offenfive  war  on  garrifons' 
iflands,  and  continential  poffeflions,  were  only  waft¬ 
ing  treafure  and  human  nature,  for  they  would  have 
been  re  if  ore  d  with  the  reft.  Had  offenfive  war  been 
direfted  againft  fliips,  then  the  advantages  we  had 
gained  would  have  been  retained.  It  would  then 
have  been  not  in  the  power  of  any  wanton  and  incon- 
fiderate  Miniftry  to  have  given  away  the  naval  acqui- 
fitions  which  we  had  gained.  But  now  we  had  the 
faireft  profpeft  of  reftoring  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  was  only  this  which  could  give  liability  and 
premanency  totiie  fhatteredfyftem  which  characterized 
the  prefent  adminiftration.  He  hoped,  that  now 
there  was  a  profpeft  of  reviving  and  eftablilhing  the 
fy Item  of  which  he  had  fo  long  been  proud  of  con- 
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fidering  himfelf  a  member,  there  was  now  a  certainty,* 
whatever  might  be  the  hopes,  the  prejudices  of  cer¬ 
tain  worthy  Members,  who  had  more,  attachments  to 
men  than  meafures,  of  the  prefent  nugatory,  (battered 
fyftem,  being  repaired,  and  rendered  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  bear  the  interefts  of  the  people.  Now  the 
fenfe  of  the  nation  was  awake  to  conviftion,  they 
would  no  longer  lend  their  affent  to  the  deftruftion 
of  their  welfare.  The  obnoxious  part  of  the  Ad- 
miniftration  mull  recede  from  the  countenance  of  his 

t  *  *  - 

Sovereign.  He  had  neither  the  fanftion  of  people 
or  Parliament  •,  or,  indeed,  his  wonted  colleagues. 
So  that  from  thefe  confiderations,  he  fat  down  with 
the  greateft  affurances  of  his  feeing  the  interefts  of 
the  nation  once  more  placed  on  the  bafis  of  that  fyl- 
tem,  which  can  only  fave  it  fromdeftruction. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  rofe  as  foon  as  Mr.  Fox  fat 
down,  and  made  a  fpeech  of  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  began  dully,  but  brightened  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  till  it  burfl  into  a  blaze  of  genius  and  abi¬ 
lity,  that  arrelted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  perfon  in  the  Houfe.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  beard  in  t  ailiament  a  fpeech 
more  comprehenfive  in  its  nature,  more  clear  in  its 
detail  of  facts,  more  forcible  in  its  reafoning,  more 
juft  in  its  conclufions,  or  more  pointed  and  powerful 
in  its  ridicule.  Mr.  Pitt  began  by  obferving,  that 
the  ill  confequences  of  the  vote  on  Tuelday  morn¬ 
ing,  which  he  had  then  deprecated  and  foretold, 
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feemed  at  lafl  to  have  made  its  way  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  all,  who  had  fpoken  in  the  courfe  of  the 
debate  in  favour  of  the  motion,  every  honourable 
gentleman  having  particularly  defired  to  be  under¬ 
load  as  not  being  adverfe  to  the  peace,  but  as  wi th¬ 
ing  to  confirm  it,  and  by  no  means  intending  by  his 
argument  or  his  vote  of  Tuefday  lafl,  to  weaken  its 
liability.  It  was,  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  rather  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  means  of  endeavouring  to  convince  the 
world,  that  gentlemen  were  determined  inviolably 
to  adhere  to  the  articles  of  the  Preliminary  and 
Provifional  Treaties,  for  them  to  move  >a  queflion 
diredly  cenfuring  Miniflers  for  having  made  the 
Peace,  and  notifying  to  the  public,  as  well  the 
people  at  home  as  foreign  powers,  that  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Terms  of 
the  Treaties  were  inadequate,  and  fuch  as  the  ad- 
verfaries  of  Great-Britain  were  not  warranted  to  de¬ 
mand,  nor  the  Miniflers  to  grant.5  As  Mr.  Fox 
had  refled  the  merits  of  the  quefhon  on  the  com- 
parative  flrength  of  the  two  countries,  Mr.  'Pitt 
faid,  he  would  allow  the  llfue  to  be  a  fair  one,  and 
would  join  it.  He  then  went  into  a  mofl  elaborate 
detail  of  the  date  of  our  navy,  denying  that  the 
authority  of  the  late  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
great  as  it  was,  and  as  it  confeffedly  ought  to  be, 
was  that  which  he  would  fubmit  to  as  the  criterion 
of  the  caufe  in  ihue.  He  faid,  that  high  authority 
.had  afted  in  a  manner  which  the  Houfe  ought  to 
knoA\  When  called  upon  to  flate  the  French 
4  navy 
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navy,  with  a  view  to  Negotiation  for  Peace,  it  had 
fo  happened,  that  he  had  generally  magnified  their 
number  of  fhips  and  their  flrength;  when  defired 
to  give  the  ft  ate  of  their  marine,  in  order  to  guide 
and  direct  others  in  their  plans  of  war,  he  had 
then  confidered  their  navy  in  another  light,  and  re¬ 
duced  their  number  confiderably.  After  this  Mr. 
Pitt  went  into  a  delcriptiori  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
marine  of  the  Ploufe  of  Bourbon.  He  faid,  they 
had  Co  fail  of  the  line  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and 
feveral  at  Breft,  and  from  their  known  intentions, 
previous  to  (he  peace,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
they  would  prove  fuperior  in  maritime  flrength  to 
us  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fuperior  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and,  allowing  for  the  fliips  the  Dutch  could  fend 
out,  fuperior  to  us  at  home.  Having  argued  for 
fame  time  upon  the  date  of  our  navy,  compared  to 
that  of  our  enemies,  he  took  a  view  of  our  military 
force,  which  he  confidered  as  equally  inapplicable 
to  the  various  fer vices,  had  the  war  continued,  cir- 
cumftantially  accounting  for  his  holding  fuch  an 
opinion.  He  next  adverted  to  our  finances,  and 
deferibed  them  as  being  in  a  hate  equally  melan- 
cholly  and  comfortlefs.  klc  realoned  a  good  deal  on 
the  various  particulars  of  each  fubjecl  that  he 
touched;  and  having  contended,  that  though  our 
enemies  might  be  in  as  exhaufted  a  fituation  as  our- 
felves,  that  Miniflers  were  bound  in  duty  and  in 
juftice  to  their  country  to  a£l  upon  the  neccffities 

of  Great  Britain,  rather  than  on  thofe  of  other  na¬ 
tions.; 
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fions ;  he  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  other  topics 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Fox.  •  He  urged  the  abfurdity 
of  voting  on  Monday  laft  an  amendment  to  the- ad* 
drefs  that  had  been  moved  on  the  ground,  that  the 

>  *  ^  q 

Houfe  had  not  had  time  to  confidfcr  the  treaties. 


and  then  at  three  days  diftance  moving  a  refolution 

f  *  « 

of  cenfure  upon  the  fame  treaties,  without  farther 
information,  or  a  moment’s  difcudion  of  the  fubjefh 


He  put  this  very  ftrongly,  and  then  took  notice 
that  one  half  of  Mr.  Foxs  fpeech  had  turned  upon 
the  belt  mode  of  forming  an  adminiftration,  and 
upon  excufes  for  having  formed  an  alliance  and  a 
junftion  with  a  noble  Lord,  to  reprobate  and  re¬ 
vile  whom,  in  the  grofieft  and  moft  perfonal  man¬ 
ner,  had  been  the  conftant  pra6lice  of  the  honour- 

* 

able  gentleman  for  the  pad  feven  years.  He  hailed 
their  new  friendthip  with  calling  it,  the  immortdes  et 

[mpiternce  amiciti*.  He  faid,  it  had  been  afked  if 

•  •  *  .  •  .  . 

fedu&ion  would  be  attempted  on  the  wedding-day? 
The  marriage,  he  declared,  he  hoped  was  not  yet 
folemnized,  and  if  fo,  he  begged  leave  to  forbid  the 
bands.  It  was  evident,  he  faid,  that  the  queflion  of 
the  day,  however  plaufibly  argued  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  moved  it,  and  by  the  other  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  fupported  it  in  argument,  was  moved 
rather  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  from  his  fituation,  th  in  from  any  real 
belief  that  Miniflers  deferved  cerlfure  for  the  con- 
ceffions  they  had  made,  conceffions  which  from  the 
fafts  he  had  dated,  were  obvioufly  the  refult  of  ab- 

P  folute 
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folate  neceflity,  and  were  imputable  to  the  nobl* 
Lord  in  the  Blue  Ribband,  rather  than  to  any  other 
perfon.  That  noble  Lords  lavifhment of  the  public 
money,  his  weak  and  mifchievous  projects,  his  ill- 
conduft  and  ill-dire£led  applications  of  the  national 
ftrength,  both  military  and  maritime,  with  his  total 
want  of  vigour,  of  wifdom,  and  of  forefight,  hav¬ 
ing  induced  all  that  preflure  of  calamity  and  of 
misfortune,  which  had  weighed  down  the  country, 
and  forced  his  Majefty's  Minifters  into  the  neceflity 
of  purchafing  peace  at  any  price.  If  the  removal 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  could  be  effected  inno- 

1  ■  k  .  X 

cently,  and  without  entailing  on  the  country  all  the 
mifchiefs  that  the  pjrefent  motion  would  induce, 
great  as  the  noble  Earl’s  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  his 
country  was,  powerful  as  were  his  abilities,  and 
earned  as  his  endeavours  had  been  to  refcue  Great 
Britain  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice  on  which 
fhe  flood,  he  was  perfuaded  he  would  retire  firm  in 

V  *  A 

the  dignity  of  his  own  mind,  confcious  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  effentially  contributed  to  the  eafe  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  profperity 
of  her  firfl  and  dearefl  interefls. - - For  his 

%■  ^  li  *  S. 

part,  free  he  was  to  eonfefs,  that  high  fitua- 
tion  and  power  were  the  obje£ts  of  his  honeft  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  objects  which  he  felt  no  fhame  in  faying, 
he  de fired  to  pofiefs,  when  they  could  be  fairly  and 
honourably  acquired;  he  fhould  retire  not  difap- 
pointed,  but  triumphant;  triumphant  in  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  his  talents,  humble  as  they  were,  had 

been 
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been  earneftly  and  zealoufly  employed  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  that  however  he 
might  (land  chargeable  with  error  of  judgment, 
nothing  could  be  imputed  to  him  that  bore  the 
fmalleft  complexion  of  an  interefted,  a  corrupt,  ora 
difhoneft  intention.  Nor  would  he,  fhould  he  go 
out  of  office  immediately,  follow  the  noble  Eail  now 
at  the  head  of  his  Majefty’s  Councils  (as  the  felf- 
created  and  felf-appointed  fucceflors  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration  had  with  fo  much  confidence  aflerted 
was  likely  to  be  the  cafe)  retire  to  that  fortrefs, 
which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  had  fome  months 
ago  faid,  would  be  a  fafe  retreat  for  thofe  who  would 
find  themfelves  duped  by  the  noble  Earl  to  whom 
he  had  alluded.  He  would  march  out  with  no  war¬ 
like,  no  hoftile  idea,  but  hoping  that  the  fucceflors 
of  the  prefent  Miniftry  would  bring  with  them  into 
office  thofe  principles  which  they  formerly  held,  but 
which  they  had  forfaken  while  in  oppofition ;  hop¬ 
ing  likewife,  that  they  would  ferve  their  country 
*  with  as  much  zeal,  and  as  much  folid  advantage,  as 
he  trufted  it  would  one  day  be  feen,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  his  colleagues  had 
done,  he  would  promife  them  before  hand,  his  uni¬ 
form  and  fubftantial  fupport  on  every  occafion,  where 
he  could  confidently  and  confcientioufly  lend  them 
his  a  Hi  fiance.  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  vaft  range  of  ferious 
argument,  fevere  retort,  and  pointed  lidicule  m  the 
eourfe  of  his  fpeech,  declaring  in  his  exordium,  that 
he  appealed  to  the  fobriety  and  good  fenfe  ot  the 
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Houfe,  and  ending  his  fpeech  with  hoping,  that  the 
vote  of  that  evening  would  refcue  his  country  from 
the  diftraXion  and  diftrefs  into  which  fhe  was  once 
moie  going  to  be  plunged  by  the  prevalence  of 
Party-  _  • 

Sir  Cecil  Wray  rofe  again  to  explain.  Sir  Cecil 
declaied  he  had  meant  in  his  former  fpeech  to  throw 
no  blame  on  great  men  feeking  connexions  with 
others  of  great  ability  and  weight  ,  in  the  country, 
but  merely  to  fay,  he  never  would  fupport  an  ad- 
minifhation  formed  of  a  junXion  of  men,  in  whofe 
principles  he  had  the  fulleft  confidence,  and  any 
part  Oi  that  adminiftration  which  had  nearly  ruined 
the  country.  The  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribband 
had  ever  been  the  high  aftertcr  of  regal  prerogative, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Crown.,  He,  therefore,  as 
an  honefl  man,  could  never  aX  with  that  noble 
Lord,  and  as  his  honourable  friend  and  colleague 
had  oqce  before  formed  an  alliance  in  adminiftration, 
by  which  he  had  burnt  his  fingers ,  he  cautioned  him 
to  take  care  how  he  proceeded,  and  not  to  burn  his 
fingers  again. 

Lord  North  (aid,  he  had  been  fo  peculiarly  al¬ 
luded  to,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  and  fo  much 
had  been  faid,  that  he  was  bound  in  duty  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  connexions,  to  take  fome  notice  of  what 
had  palled.  A  great  deal,  he  obferved,  had  been 
thrown  out  on  the  idea  of  his  having  efeaped  cenfure 
and  punifhment,  and  on  that  great  lenity  of  thofq 
who  had  teftified  a  fpirit  of  forbearance  upon  that 
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fubjeX.  For  that  lenity  he  was  undoubtedly  bound 
to  make  his  acknowledgments,  but  he  begged  leave 

to  remind  the  Houfe.  that  he  had  naver  abandoned 

+~  >  9 

either  this  charaXer  or  his  connexions,  that  he  had 
ever  been  ready  to  meet  enquiry,  that  he  was  yet 
ready  to  do  it,  and  confcious  of  his  own  innocency, 
he  was  bold  enough  to  fay,  he  defied  either  cenfure 
or  punifhment.  He  Ibould  be  extremely  forry,  he 
faid,  if  one  honeft  man  had  juft  reafon  to  fay,  he 
could  not  aX  with  him,  and  if  there  exifted,  and 
it  could  be  made  out,  that  there  was  any  real 
caufe  for  fuch  a  declaration,  he  was  ready  then 
to  pledge  himfelf* *  to  the  Houfe,  that  he  never 
would  put  himfelf  in  a  fituation  to  make  it  neceffary 
for  any  man  fo  feeling  to  aX  with  him.  With 
regard  to  the  coalition  that  had  been  fo  much 
talked  of  that  day,  and  on  Monday  laft,  the  noble 
Lord  who  made  the  motion,  had  ever  fhewn 
himfelf  fo  upright  a  charaXer,  a  man  fo  clearly  ac¬ 
tuated  by  public  mptives  of  the  pureft  and  moft  dif- 
interefted  kind,  that  however  they  might  for  fome 
years  paft  have  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  poli¬ 
tics,  yet  he  had  never  once  had  the  fmalleft  occafion 
to  believe,  that  the  noble  Lord,  even  when  he  was  moll 
violent  in  the  oppolition  to  fuch  meafures,  as  he  was 
then  carrying  on  in  what  he  thought  the  bell  grounds 
of  national  policy,  was  impelled  to  oppofe  but  front 
an  idea,  that  thofe  meafures  were  unwife  and  injudi¬ 
cious.  7  here  were  times  and  circumftances,  his 
Lordfhip  faid,  when  honeft  men,  convinced  of  the 
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integrity  of  each  others  intentions,  however  much 
they  might  have  differed  as  to  the  means  of  carrying 
thofe  intentions  into  pra&ice,  might  fairly  meet,  and 
each  abating  fomewhat  of  the  violence  of  their  own 
obflinacy,  might  form  a  junftion  on  principles  neither 
dishonourable  to  themfelves,  nor  difadvantageous  to 
their  country.  When  a  chara&er  fo  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  difinterefted  in  an  eminent  degree,  as 
that  of  the  noble  Lords,  and  whofe  public  motives 
were  fo  good,  did  him  the  honour  to  offer  him  his 
friendfhip,  he  thought  himfelf  happy  to  receive  that 
honour  with  cordiality,  to  embrace  the  noble  Lord 
with  fincerity,  and  to  rejoice  at  a  circumftanee  of  fo 
grateful  a  nature.  The  noble  Lord’s  public  enmity 
to  him  was,  he  thanked  God,  at  an  end,  and  he 
trailed  that  their  friendfhip  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  confequences  at  all  likely  to  injure  their 
country.  With  regard  to  the  other  Honourable 
Gentleman,  who  had  alfo  been  much  adverted  to, 
on  the  fame  grounds  of  reafoning,  he  made  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  in  the  heat  and  warmth  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  when,  as  the  Honourable  Gentleman  over  the 
way  had  exprelfedit,  he  had  been  villified  and  grofsly 
reprobated,  that  Honourable  Gentleman  had  un~ 
doubtedly  run  him  hard,  and  fomedmes  treated  him 
feverely  ;  but  however  his  conduct  might  have  been 
accu  fable  on  the  fcore  of  want  of  wifdom,  he  trufted 
it  had  never  merited  cenfure,  much  lefs  punifhment, 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  zeal  to  promote  what  he 

conceived  to  be  the  true  interefls  of  his  country,  or 

want 
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want  of  integrity.  In  the  early  part  of  that  Honour¬ 
able  Gentleman’s  political  life,  when  he  had  the 
happinefs  to  have  him  for  a  friend,  he  had  aiways 
found  him  open,  manly,  fair,  and  honed ;  as  ail 
enemy  he  had  found  him  formidable ;  and  formi¬ 
dable  a  perfon  of  his  great  abilities  ever  mud  be 
found  by  whatever  Minider  he  afted  ‘againfl.  The 
Honourable  Gentleman  who  fpoke  lad  had  faid,  he 
had  been  an  aderter  of  the  regal  prerogative.  He 
defired  to  know  in  what  ?  He  never  had  puflied  the 
royal  prerogative  one  inch  beyond  the  limits  defined 
and  prefcribed  by  law,  and  however  loud  the  clamour 
might  at  one  time  have  been  railed  againd  him,  as  a 
perfon  defirous  of  ruling  by  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  it  had  already  been  found  that  the  change 
was  untrue.  Whatever  opinions  might  be  formed  of 
the  principles  of  the  coalition  that  had  been  to  much 
talked  of,  the  noble  Lord  and  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  knew  him  too  well,  either  to  require  or  to  expect 
that  he  would  have  facrificed  any  one  of  his  public 
principles,  or  done  any  thing  topurchafe  their  friend* 
Ihip,  (much  as  it  was  to  be  defired,  when  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  on  juft  and  honourable  grounds)  at  all  incon- 
fiflent  with  his  character.  After  Hating  this  very 
fully,  his  Lordlhip  reminded  the  Houle,  that  in 
Monday’s  debate,  he  had  allced  if  Congrefs,  unable 
to  raife  a  farthing  to  carry  on  a  war  in  the  heart  of 
their  country,  were  fo  determined  not  to  grant  the 
Loyahfls  what  the  Minifters  ought  to  have  infilled 
upon  in  their  behalf,  that  they  would  rather  have 
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Suffered  a  continuance  of  the  war  ?  He  had,  he  faid, 
fince  had  more  opportunity  to  enquire  into  the  fa£l, 
and  found  it  to  be  ftriaiy  a$  he  had  flated.  In  moft 
of  the  States  they  refufed  to  pay  the  tax  levied  by 
Congrefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  war.  In  Rhode- 
IHand  they  rofe  forcibly  on  the  officers  that  came  to 
collect  it,  and  drove  them  away;  and  in  the  MafTa- 
chufetts  the  tax  was  difcounted  in  the  Provmce?  and, 
confequently,  the  produce  never  carried  to  the  public 
fervice.  His  Lordfhip  defcanted  on  thefe  fa£ls,  and 
built  feveral  flrong  arguments  upon  them5  to  fhew 
that  Miniflers,  had  they  flood  it  out  firmly,  might 
have  obtained  more  favourable  terms  from  the  United 
States.  He  alfo  mentioned  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  as 
falling  fhort  of  the  difadvantages  of  the  prefent  Peace, 
but  contended,  that  he  fhould  not  depart  froih  his 
former  declarations,  in  voting  for  the  motion  then 
under  confideration.  That  the  carrying  of  it  fhould 
be  the  caufe  of  driving  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
over  the  way  from  office,  did  not  appear  to  him,  by 
any  means,  a  neeefiary  confequence.  The  noble 
Lord  who  made  it,  had  promifed  to  adjourn  the  con¬ 
fideration  of  it,  if  his  Majefty’s  Miniflers  would  fay, 
they  thought  the  produflion  of  papers  to  give  farther 
light  to  the  lubje£l  ncceffary,  and  would  produce 
them  on  any  future  day.  Speaking  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Independence  of  America,  his  Lordfhip 
faid,  he  would  long  ago  have  confented  uncondition¬ 
ally  tn  grant  it,  had  he  dreamt  that  the  referve  cf 
she  grant  could  have  been  made  fo  little  afe  of,  or 
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turned  in  C 0  fmall  a  degree  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country.  Recurring  again  to  the  perfonal  infinua- 
tions  and  charges  that  had  been  thrown  out  againft 
him,  he  faid,  his  being  able  to  ftand  up  againft  the 
thunder  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence  ;  and  braving  fuck 
thunder  was  at  leaft  fome  preemption  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  ;  and  while  his  heart  told  him  he  had  nothing 
to  accufe  himfelf  with,  he  fhould  undoubtedly  boldly 
oppofe  himfelf  to  the  accufations  of  others,  be  their 
abilities,  their  eloquence,  and  their  chara&er  what 
they  might. 

Mr.  Secretary  Town/hend  made  a  fhort  fpeech  in 
o  ppofition  to  the  motion,  which  he  confidcred  as  a 
direct  and  fevere  cenfure  of  Minifters. 

Mr.  I  ox  rofe  to  explain  fomething  relative  to  the 
removal  of  the  army  from  New -York,  declaring, 
that  had  he  done  his  duty  when  in  office,  he  fhould 
then  have  written  to  the  German  Prince,  whofe 
troops  were  in  that  garrifon,  upon  the  fubject,  and 
after  fettling  that  they  might  be  fo  difpofed  of,  fhould 
have  fent  out  orders  for  their  removal  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  ;  but  underftanding  that  fome  would  be 
wanted  for  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  not 
purlued  thofe  meafures,  becaufe  he  thought  them  in 
fome  degree  unneceftary.  His  fuccefTors,  however^ 
not  having  the  fame  reafons  for  declining  to  take  the 
ftcps  he  had  mentioned,  fhould  have  taken  them, 
and  he  had  it  from  the  higheft  authority,  that  there 
were  tranfports  ready  to  take  them  on  board,  and 
convey  them  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Secretary  Townjhend  ro fe  again,  to  declare,  * 
that  let  the  authority  be  ever  fo  high,  the  fa<5t  was 
otherwife.  He  flated  that  he  had  written  over  to 
the  Prince  of  Heffe  and  the  Marquis  of  Branden¬ 
burg  to  fettle,  that  their  troops  in  our  fervice 
might  be  moved  from  the  continent  of  America  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  would  have  been  long 
fince  conveyed,  but  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had 
written  home  word,  that  were  there  not  other 
infuperable  reafons  againft  their  removal  from  New 
York,  there  were  no  tranfports  to  embark  them  in. 

Mr.  Pitt  raid,  he  never  rofe  with  more  plea- 
fure  than  to  give  his  vote  againft  the  motion,  and 
he  would  juft  trouble  the  Houfe  with  the  relation 
of  a  ftory  which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  conduct  of  a  noble  perfon. 

i 

There  was  a  Barbarian,  he  faid,  who  cut  and 
mangled  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  fuppoled 
he  had  killed  him ;  plcafed  with  the  thought  of 
what  he  had  done,  he  went  to  the  feaft  where 
his  friend  flhould  have  been,  and  enjoyed  himfelf. 
The  wounded  perfon  crawled  to  the  entertainment, 
and  his  wounds  were  drefied,  but  fucb  was  the 
rancour  (  f  the  Barbarian,  that  in  the  night  he  went 
up  ftairs  and  tore  off  the  plaifters  from  the  fores, 
and  thereby  expofed  the  wounds  afrefh. 

Mr.  David  Hartley  fpoke  for  feme  time,  but  the 
Houfe  \vas  exceedingly  impatient  for  the,qudtion  j 
however,  the  honourable  gentleman  infilled  that 
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the  peace  was  inadequate  to  the  fituation  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  reminded  the  honourable 
gentleman*  that  he  had,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  Pre¬ 
liminaries  being  laid  before  the  Houfe,  faid,  the 
Peace  was  the  falvation  of  this  country.  The 
Chancellor  then  proceeded  to  vindicate  Lord  SheL 
burne,  and  laid,  if  the  removing  that  noble  Lord 
would  be  a  public  good,  however  he  fliould  regret 
the  lofs  of  a  man,  whofe  abilities  and  conduft  he 
admired,  he  fhould  be  happy  to  think  the  country 
had  benefited,  and  although  power*  emolument, 
and  office,  were  pleafing  things  to  him,  he  would 
give  his  abilities  out  of  office  to  any  good  meafure 
that  any  other  Miniftry  might  propofe. 

Mr.  George  Onflow  rofe,  and  vindicated  Lord 
North.  An  honourable  gentleman,  he  faid,  had 
called  him  a  Barbarian  •,  fuch  language  he  thought 
quite  unparliamentary,  and  if  Lord  North  was  the 
tritor  to  his  country,  which  fome  men  would  in-, 
dicate,  why  was  he  never  impeached,  dragged  forth, 
and  punifhed  ? 

Mr.  Martin  and  IV,  Wilmot  both  fpoke  againft 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Hill  rofe,  and  kept  the  Houfe  in  a  continual 
roar  of  laughter  during  the  fhort  time  he  fpoke : 
he  allured  the  Speaker,  he  would  not  detain  the 
Houfe  more  than  five  minutes,  nor  would  he  fpeak, 
as  fome  others  did,  for  five  hours  ;  for  it  was  plain, 
hrt  who  would  fpeak,  they  were  the  Borers ,  and 
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*he  right  honourable  gentleman,  from  his  fituation, 
tx  cjfido,  was  the  Bore>  what  to  make  of  the  new 
coalition,  he  knew  not ;  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  thole  ftrange  mixtures  of  an  acid  and  an  al¬ 
kali,  which,  in  a  chymica!  preparation,  generally 
produce  a  neutral \  in  fail,  he  faid,  it  was  like 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  mixing  together,  there¬ 
fore  having  fo  bad  an  opinion  of  the  two  defcrip- 
tions  of  men  that  oppofed  this  Peace,  he  fhould 
vote  againft  the  motion. 

It  now  being  paft  three  o’clock,  the  members 
were  lb  impatient  for  the  qudtion,  that  the  Houle 
was  in  a  continual  uproar.  After  it  had  fubfided, 
.the  Speaker  put  the  queftion  : 

I  ’  _  '  *'  4  -4  *, 

“  That  the  Conceflions  made  to  the  Adverfa- 
“  ries  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  faid  Provifional 
<c  Treaty  and  Prdimimary  Articles,  are  greater 
4‘  than  they  were  entitled  to.,  either  from  the  ac- 

“  tual  fituation  of  their  refpective  poiTefilons,  or 

*  # 

from  their  comparative  ftrengthT 

T  he  Houfe  divided  about  halfpalt  three  o'clock, 

^  *  *  *  * 

when  the  numbers  were. 

Ayes 

J 

Noes 

M.rority  for  cenfuring  the  Terms  oF  Peace  17 
J ,erd  John  Cavendijh  then  w  ithdrew  the  motion 
relative  to  the  Loyalilts,  as  it  was  contained,  he 
faid,  in  the  body  of  the  Addrefs  already  prefentsd 
his  Majefty* 

•  «  •  ♦ 
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